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PREFACE TO NINTH EDITION 


It win be realized that in a book of this size, covering such 
a TOde field, information is necessarily condensed. Attention 
is drawn to facts of which the private secretary should be 
aware, but the reader is directed to specialized books of 
reference for more details, and guided to sources of information. 
Information is however included in this edition with regard 
to recent legislation likely to affect the work of the secretary. 

It is important to emphasize once more that the book has 
been written for the Private Secretary, and no reference is 
made to recent developments of methods appropriate for use 
in a large office, for example, computers, office mechanization, 
central dictation systems, typing pools, etc. 

The cheque illustrations are reproduced by kind permission 
of Lloyds Bank Limited. 

I would again like to express my gratitude to the profes- 
sional and business friends who read sections of the manuscript, 
and especially to Miss S. Newton for the great help she has 
given me in preparing this new edition. 

Once more I wsh for others the happiness I myself found 
as a private secretary. 

D.P.T. 

PREFACE TO EIGHTH EDITION 

This book was written wth a -view to consolidating up-tc-^ts 
information regarding the various technical points of secre- 
tarial work that particularly concern the private serrrtsr" 
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PREFACE 


and adding thereto information concerning suitable methods 
of meeting specialized requirements. 

Its purpose is to g^ve practical guidance to the man or 
woman who wishes to qualify to become a responsible private 
secretary. The subject is approached from a background of 
many years' secretarial work with professional and business 
men, landowners, rvriters, and institutions, as well as from the 
angle of considerable experience in well-knorvn secretarial 
colleges in the training and placement of students. 

In preparing this Eighth edition, I have taken account of 
the increasing scope of opportunity that exists for the personal 
secretary to the business or professional man of today. 
Additional information in this connexion has therefore been 
included. 

The present edition also includes Appendixes giving a 
selection of questions from recent examination papers set by 
examining bodies in private secretarial work. 

I can do no better than to wish for others the happiness I 
myself found as a private secretary. 

Thanks are due to the professional and business friends who 
read sections of the manuscript and in particular to Miss S. 
Newton for the considerable help she has given me in preparing 
this new edition. 

Acknowledgment is made also to Pitman Examinations 
Institute, the London Chamber of Commerce and the Royal 
Society of Arts for permission to reproduce questions from 
examination papers. 

May, 1963 


D.P.T. 
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CHAPTER I 

RAINING Necessary and Personality Requirements 

1 best foundation for private secretarial work is a high 
idard of general education (a University Degree is helpful), 
owed by a six to nine months’ secretarial training in one 
the well-known colleges specializing in the appropriate 
rse for students of this standard who have in view the 
3 er of private secretary. The qualifications obtained must 
ude a high level of efficiency in practical and office pro- 
ure, and a good practical grounding in accounts. Special 
mtion is drawn to the last requirement as so many students 
templating the career are imder the illusion that book- 
ping is tmnecessary and wish to omit the subject from 
ir training. ActuaUy the private secretary will find that 
;ood deal of practical accounts work has to be tackled 
±e way of keeping Cash Books, Bank Accounts, Invest- 
it Records, Household and Estate Accounts, and so forth, 
n the case of the man secretary in particular this subject 
uld be taken to an advanced standard, and it is advan- 
eous to take the qualif3dng examinations of one of the 
jgnized professional bodies. 

)ther necessary qualifications include a sound knowledge of 
jhsh, Meetings and Committee work, and a good standard 
general knowledge, covering such subjects as Civics and 
rent Afiairs, It is advantageous to take one of the recog- 
;d qualifying examinations. Those for the Private Sec- 
iry’s Diploma of the London Chamber of Commerce afiord 
d scope for the preparation necessary for the career of 
/ate secretary, with a useful Diploma for successful 
didates. 

Vhere a fluent knowledge of a foreign tongue exists, it is 
e to put this to good use in mastering the secretarial idiom 
I shorthand of the language, but a smattering of foreign 
guages is of little value in a secretarial post; in such 
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circumstances the subject is better omitted from the training. 

The personal qualities essential in a good secretary might be 
summarized as — 


Discretion 

Tact 

Common sense 
Loyalty 

A cheerful and equable tem- 
per 

Orderliness 


Punctuality 

A quick, alert and sensitive 
mind 

A sense of proportion 
Ability to take responsibility 
Enthusiasm for work 
A high standard 


For the private secretary, discretion and tact are of para- 
mount importance. Personal secretarial work is of nfecessity 
of a very confidential and intimate character. It involves the 
acquiring of information which would frequently be of interest 
to outsiders. The advice cannot too often be repeated " keep 
A SILENT tongue; NEVER DISCUSS YOUR EMPLOYER, HIS 
AFFAIRS, OR YOUR WORK.” If a Secretary is asked questions 
by outsiders regarding an employer’s affairs, to appear an 
ignorant fool is better than to give away private information. 
It is the silent, discreet secretary Who obtains and keeps the 
important posts. 

Speaking broadly, an employer in looking for a private 
secretary is looking for someone — 

(а) to whom he can delegate his routine work (such as the 
arranging of engagements, and the answering of ordinary 
correspondence) with the certainty that no detail rvill be 
forgotten; 

(б) who can take his place, if required to do so at any 
time, with efficiency and enough self-reliance to inspire 
confidence while at the same time keeping, metaphorically 
speaking, in the background; 

(c) to whom he can entrust bis private and confidential 
affairs with the certain knowledge that they will remain 
private ; 

(d) who, if the post is a residential one, will have sufficient 
tact to be poputo alike with the members of his family, 
his guests, and his servants without loss of dignity. 



No one should take up this type of work unless willing to 
identify his or her interests wth the chief's, and to be a keen 
and loyal worker. Hours are frequently very elastic and 
demand exacting. On the other hand, posts of this type are 
full of interest and variety; they offer the secretary ^vide 
scope as regards both position and salary, and for the right 
temperament the work and conditions are usually happy and 
congenial. 

The secretary should be ready to take blame in good part, 
whether it is deserved or undeserved, and to avoid any attempt 
at self-justification. A salutary axiom to keep in mind is that 
if thing^ go wrong it is the secretary’s fault. 

In a will, quoted in the newspapers, the following clause 
appeared — 

I feel it to be incumbent upon me to bear in mind how very much 
one owes to an efficient private secretary in a busy responsible position, 
and whatever success and comfort I have enjoyed in office life, my 
secretary, by her intelligence and her zealous, unselfish loyalty, has 
largely provided over a long strenuous period and was thus of great 
assistance to me. 

The private secretary has the power to do a great deal 
towards easing the burden of an employer whose work and 
responsibilities make heavy demands upon him, and that such 
help can be deeply appreciated is shown by the paragraph 
quoted above. 


CHAPTER 11 

General Hints on Shorthand and Typewriting 

Taldng shorthand notes— Typing correspondence— Manuscripts and 

documents— Dictation Direct on to Typewriter— Dictating Machines 

—Duplicating and copying— Office machines 
The secretary should be equipped at the start of the day, and 
whenever sent for by the chief, with pen, pencil, and a note- 
book open and marked at the appropriate place by a rubber 
band. The chief must never be kept waiting. 

Taking Shorthand Notes 

The pen should be filled in advance, and a pencil must be 
available in case ink should run out during dictation. A 
wide margin should be left in the notebook, in which to note 
any additions or alterations which may arise as the dictation 
proceeds. A mark can be placed in the margin against the 
line to be altered ; if the alteration involves a long addition 
it can then be taken down on a later page with an equivalent 
mark for cross reference. If time permits, it is wise to ^vrite 
names and addresses in longhand where verification is likely 
to be difficult. Frequently the letters to be answered are 
passed over to the secretary at the time of dictation. Each 
letter should be crossed off in the notebook as it is typed, 
and a check made at the end of the day that every letter has 
been transcribed. 

By making some preliminary estimates and calculations, 
the secretary should arrive at a basis by which can be gauged 
the length of a typervritten transcript of notes, thus enabling 
the letter to be well displayed on headed paper. 

A few donHs for secretaries — 

1. Never interrupt during the course of dictation. Reserve 
questions for the end (marking any queries in the notebook). 

2 . Never ask for information which can be looked up. 

3- Do not fidget during dictation. Check any restless habit 
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such as tapping with the fingers, turning over papers, etc. Be 
quiet, apparently unhurried, and reposeful in manner at aU 
times and partictilarly during dictation. 

4. Do not give the impression that you consider your 
employer a slow dictator, by rushing ahead (probably with 
carelessly formed shorthand) and appearing to wait for him. 
Slow dictation affords an opportunity for improving shorthand 
outlines. 

5. If errors arise never try to prove yomrself right. 

6. Do not "edit” letters unless asked to do so. Type them 
as dictated, of course rectif3nng any obvious slip such as the 
repetition of the same word several times in a sentence or 
paragraph. 

Typing Correspondence 

In the typing of private correspondence, everything of a 
commercial character should be avoided. For the ordinary 
social letter, with which the private secretary is principally 
concerned, the general layout is to a large extent governed 
by the type of notepaper and heading. The effect to be aimed 
at is the artistic framing of the type^vritten matter within the 
notepaper by means of appropriate marginal white space, and of 
judicious centring. Generally accepted customs are as follows — 

Margins. The method most commonly adopted, and pro- 
bably the most artistic in eSect, is to centre the letter on the 
paper with a uniform margin surround at left and right (and 
bottom if the matter fills the sheet). On quarto paper this 
would be achieved by a left-hand margin stop set at 18, the 
right-hand at 78 with ordinary elite type (which is taken as the 
basis of calculation throughout the chapter). Compensating 
adjustments would be needed for pica type. If the page is a full 
one, the typewritten matter would then finish i| inches from the 
bottom of the paper. Wider or narrower margins can be adjusted 
proportionately but unless very small notepaper is used the 
wider margins give a better efiect. Where an even margin 
involves word-splitting, see that a method of dirision is 
employed which conforms to a recognized standard (e.g. division 
at root or a syllabic division. Exan^les: Send-ing; recog-nized). 
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Line Spacing. Double-line spacing for the body of the 
letter is not unusual for private correspondence ; but again 
this must be modified by the length of letter and size of paper ; 
the use of single-line spacing is quite correct. Personal corre- 
spondence on private paper is sometimes typed on both sides 
of the paper. Avoid a turn-over or continuation sheet involv- 
ing only a few lines above the signature. 

Date. The date should be indented two lines below the 
address-heading or should begin at the same scale no. as the 
irst line of the address; it should not extend beyond the 
agreed right-hand margin. If the modern fashion of printing 
the address in the centre of the notepaper is followed, the 
late should also be centred. The usual method of setting 
mt the date is " 25th December, 196-.” The style sometimes 
idopted "Twenty-fifth December" is somewhat mannered 
md not recommended, but it is unnecessary to mention 
hat, in every detail, an employer’s tastes must be strictly 
ibserved. A comma after the month is optional. 

Inside Address. In private correspondence the inside 
ddress is most usually typed at the end, not at the beginning 
f the letter. In the case of very personal letters where the 
alutation is of an intimate nature — for example a letter 
eginning " Dear Jim ’’ — many employers prefer that no name 
r address should be typed on the letter itself. In such a case 
ie secretary is advised to add the name and address to the 
irbon copy, type the envelope immediately and fasten it to 
le letter. 

Close. If a closing phrase, such as "With kind regards, " is 
3ed before the final subscription, the words are generally 
^ped with an indent of 12 or 18 from the margin and are 
fiowed by a comma. 

Paragraphing and Indenting. A fresh paragraph (made by 
denting 6 for elite type (5 for pica type) should be used for 
change of subject, or even to break up a long subject, but 
e starting of unnecessary paragraphs, and the unintelligent 
rangement of pmagraphs, must be avoided. A letter should 
rely be %vritten in one paragraph alone. 

Subsidiary subjects should be dealt with by means of 
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.duated indented margins, and important points should be 
)ulated, or numbered. 

\n example of such a letter is given on page 9 {example 
), while a specimen of a private letter {example (&)) is shown 
page 10. 

\s letter {a) is somewhat formal, the name and address of 
; addressee have been typed at the head, instead of the foot. 
Enclosures. It is not usual to type the word “Enclosure” 
private correspondence unless the letter is definitely of a 
siness character. Where enclosures occur in personal 
ters, these are best attached at the time the letter is typed, 
avoid any confusion, and a note made on the carbon copy 
what is sent. Enclosures can again be checked at the time 
dispatch. Where, however, the correspondence is slightly 
)re formal or businesslike, or of great importance, a small, 
1 disc can be gummed to the letter at the time of typing, 
indicate an enclosure. 

Corrections. If a correction has to be made by the typist 
5 should make a perfect erasure both on the top copy and 
the carbon. If any subsequent alteration is made at the 
lie of signing, it is essential that this amendment be made 
the duplicate copy also. 

Envelopes. Only a few hints on all these points can be given 
a book of this size, but the secretary is reminded of the 
cessity of using envelopes which match the notepaper and 
lich are also of an appropriate size for any enclosure. It is 
se to type some sign (such as XXXXX) where the stamp 
to be affixed, if the letter is to be sent abroad and foreign 
airmail postage is involved. 

Business Letters. The setting out of business correspondence 
dealt with fully in typewriting manuals and textbooks. It 
Sets from private correspondence mainly in the following 
lints — 

1. The addressee’s name and address appear at the top of 
e letter. 

2. Single, not double-line, spacing is customary unless the 
;ter be a very short one. 

3. A reference, consisting usually of the initials of the 
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dictator, the typist and the relevant file number, is typed in 
the top left-hand comer. Example; DPT/JMR/1542. 

4. The word “ Enclosure,” with an indication of the number 
of enclosures, is typed in the left-hand bottom comer or 
alternatively in the top left-hand comer. Sometimes a stroke 
is put in the left-hand margin against the line referring to the 
enclosure. 

Manuscripts and Documents 

The following are the main points to observe in connexion 
with the typing of authors' manuscripts unless modifications 
are desired by the author — 

Use; quarto paper, 

double-line spacing, 

18 margin (or 24 if marginal notes are to be 
inserted), 

typing inch at top and bottom (page number to be 
within the typing inch). 

Type title page containing ; 

title, 

author’s name beneath it, 

author’s fuU name and address in bottom left- 
hand comer, 

number of words in bottom right-hand comer. 

It is -wise to put a pencil line in the margin to mark the 
typing inch at the bottom of each page before insertion. 

The ribbon, the typewriter or the quality of the paper 
should not be changed in the middle of a continuous piece of 
work. The type and style of setting out should be uniform 
throughout. 

Each sheet should be paged in pencil as the work proceeds 
unffl the whole copy is complete ; be certain that the manu- 
script is paged before the work is started. Unless pagination 
is care^y watched, confusion quickly occurs. If odd pages 
are retjped they should be checked with the original at the 
time, or the original placed behind the retype for checking. 




SPECIMEN LETTER (b) 


01251034 


6 Prince's Gatftliondorii'VK 7 


12th January, 19— 


2>ear Colonel Allchyn, 

Shank you for your letter cf "^th January, in which you 
kindly Buggeat my attendance at your next neeting to outline 
to your mcmbera the iteln jointa of the Bill to cooe heforo 
the House Portly. 

I should he very pleased to accept, hut, unfortunately, 

I hare already an. appointnent on that day (30th January) which 
J ao. afraid would, prerent me from arriving in Bourtou-on-the- 
TTater until about B p.m* Ae your meeting io due to start at 
7*30 P*B., I imagine that this rould he too late. 

Should you feel that a talk on this subject, at a latex 
date, would he of any iuterest to your aeahere, I should he 
rery pleased to fall in Tdth a day end time that suits you, if 
you can giye me fairly long notice* 

Tours 


Lt. Col. H. Allchyn, B.S.O., 
!Ihe Chase, 

Bourton-on-the-TTater, Olos# 



GEKERAI- HINTS ON SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING II 

Original manuscripts must be returned with tjrpescripts. If 
more than one typed copy is required, type each from the 
original checked, copy to avoid multiplication of errors. 

In estimating the number of words of typewritten matter 
to a page, a normal quarto page of elite type, double-line 
spacing, averages 26 lines of 12 words, and it is usually calcu- 
lated at from 276 to 312 words to a page. 

Documents are typed on foolscap paper with the left-hand 
margin set at 12. The typing is carried to the edge of the 
paper on the right. Where this is not possible a row of full 
stops or a typewritten line obtained by adjusting the under- 
scorer is taken to the edge. For example 

or — — - ■' — • 

In the case of legal documents such as wills, deeds, agreements, 
etc., names are typed in capitals, punctuation is not used, and 
erasures are not allowed. 

Dictation Direct on to Typewriter 

Every secretary should accustom herself to type straight 
from dictation on to the typewriter without getting nen,'ous 
or flurried. A steady, even flow of typeivriting, the avoidance 
of erasures (which hold up the dictator), and a quiet method of 
work should be acquired ; any noisy movements, such as jerking 
and banging the carriage release, should always be avoided. 

Dictating Machines 

This is a mechanical device, based on the gramophone 
system, which enables an employer to dictate on to a record 
which can be transferred to a reproducing instrument used by 
the secretary. The speed can be adjusted and repeats can be 
obtained. Tape recorders are being increasingly used for this 
purpose. The working of the various types will be explained 
Avillmgly by the makers of Dictaphones and other machines. 

Duplicating and Copying 

_ In addition to the taking of copies of letters for file purposes. 
It is necessary to have some method of reproducing a number 
of copies from one original. 

Letter Copying, The most usual method and that 
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generally adopted in private secretarial work is the carbon 
copy. By this means up to six tj^jewritten copies can be 
taken at a time and even more if the paper be very thin. The 
carbon leaves are inserted between the sheets of paper, the 
glossy side of the carbon facing the tjrpist as the paper is 
inserted in the rollers. {Note. The paper-release lever must 
be used when the paper is inserted, to avoid creasing the 
carbons.) The use of worn out and creased carbons must be 
avoided. Any alteration made on the original must be copied 
on to the duplicate. 

Many employers prefer that the carbon copy shall be 
presented with the letter for signature in order that it may be 
initialed as correct. 

It frequently happens that the same information about a 
transaction is needed for several purposes and in several 
diSerent departments — e.g. invoice, delivery note, stock 
sheet, accounts records. To tliis end sets of documents are 
prepared (frequently differentiated by colour of paper and 
printing ink) which are either edge-gummed at tiie top or 
gummed together along a narrow strip which is perforated and 
can be tom away when the record has been made so separating 
the documents. Instead of the typist's inserting loose sheets of 
carbon paper, much time and labour is saved by the use of 
coated papers. In one tj'pe a thin film of carbon is given to 
the back of all sheets but the final sheet in each set. In 
another, use is made of N.C.R. (“no carbon required”) paper 
and the copy is produced merelj* by pressure of one treated 
sheet against another. The record can Tw hand- or t}q)ewritten. 
If very thin paper is used up to ten copies can be obtained. 

Duplic-Vting. Where a large number of copies is needed, 
one of the standard methods of duplicating can be used. 

{a) The Spirit Process. An original is prepared by hand- or 
typewriting on a sheet of glazed paper over a hectograph 
carbon placed shiny side upwards so that the impression 
appears on the back of the glau:ed sheet. This sheet is then nm 
round a revolving drum on a machine siiniiar to those described 
under Rotary Dupli^tor” (p. 14). Paper may be hand-fed or 
semi-automatic, and is moistened as it passes through with 
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irit stored in a container on the machine. The paper 
kes the impression on contact with the master copy. A 
ulti-coloured master copy may be prepared by means of 
rbon papers of different colours, and this will produce multi- 
loured copies. About a hundred and twenty-five good copies 
n be taken from one original. 

(&) Stencil Process. Here a stencil (a sheet of specially 
epared material) is placed in the typewriter. The ribbon is 
st sTivitched out of action to enable the type, which must be 
)Solutely clean, to strike directly on to the stendl, thus 
along a perforation through which ink is subsequently 
reed. A sharp, staccato touch is needed, each key being 
ruck in such a manner as to ensure an even perforation. The 
essure necessary varies with the different letters ; for example, 
ch capitals as "M” need a heavy stroke while unless “o” 
struck lightly a hole in the stencil will result. Errors can be 
irrected by covering a word or letter with special varnish, 
id indistinct letters can be developed by the use of a special 
lid. One stencil sheet can be used to reproduce on an 
rerage 500 copies (though from specially durable stencils 
verS. thousand copies can be obtained) ; the stencil can be 
eaned and stored away for future use. 

A stylo pen is employed for drawings or handwriting, 
eluding signatures. The appropriate paper for duplicating 
ork is of a specially absorbent quality to avoid smudging. 

A "hard-sized” duplicating paper can be used where the 
iplicated sheet is to be completed in pen and ink. 
Duplicating machines are of two types — 

I. Flat Duplicator. This comprises a hinged frame (attached 
i a flat surface) in which is stretched the stencil sheet beneath 
silk protecting diaphragm. Copies are obtained, one by one, 
\f placing a sheet of paper on the flat surface, bringing the 
ame down over it and running a roller, covered with duplicat- 
g ink, down the diaphragm. (It is necessary for the diaphragm 
I be wen inked at the start, but in all duplicating work over- 
iking must be avoided and all parts of the mechanism must 
^ kept clean.) This is a simple, inexpensive device suitable 
here the number of copies required is not large. 
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2. Rotary Duplicator. By this method the stencil sheet is 
stretched round a revolving drum, covered by a silk gauze 
operating on inked rollers. The drum can be revolved by hand 
or may be electrically driven. The paper is, in most models, 
automatically fed into the machine and ejected into a tray. 
Methods of automatic inking vary; the Gestetner and the 
Roneo illustrate different methods. The makers of the well- 
known types of machine \vill give instruction. 

Where duplicating on a very large scale (for example 
several thousand copies a day) is desired, type-setting 
machines, such as the Multigraph, are a practical installation. 
The Rotaprint is another pattern of office printing machine. 

Where a number of copies of important documents are 
required for circulation to various interested parties (for 
example, probate of a will) the document is frequently repro- 
duced by "Photostat”; and similar photographic methods 
of reproduction (frequently in miniature) are largely used by 
banlcs and other organizations for record purposes. Their use 
is spreading rapidly in offices of all sizes. 

Office Machines 

In modem offices mechanization is being put to an in- 
creasing variety of uses. 

Addressing Machines can be used for addressing envelopes 
and letters for circularizing regular clients. 

Stamping Machines are used for stamping letters or insur- 
ance cards. 

Franking Machines are used to frank letters and insurance 
cards \vith the correct amount without the use of stamps. 

Adding and Calculating Machines are used for arithmetical 
calculations in accounts. 

The private secretary (although unlikely to be called upon 
to use mechanization on a larp scale) is advised to study such 
devices as tape-recorders. Dictaphones, electric typewriters, 
continuous stationery, mechanical preparation and signing of 
cheques and all modem methods of automation likely to be 
used in secretarial work. 



CHAKTES 111 


CORRESPOSDEXCE 


liicoiiiing: opening, sorting — Ontccingr div.,^tev. ^ ^ 

secretary— Records— Dispatch— Recorcec dc-vc. . a - rr 

—Honey— Bulk postings 

The secretary will find the use of labei^ec letter trays^ irr 
sorting correspondence a verj’ practical hetp tc ^ctr-t-tiTa- 
work. The number and designation would depend nprn 
nature of the work, but the following would always to nsofal — 

(a) For letters which can be put straight aside for nlinp. 

(b) For letters which can be dealt with by the secretary. 

(c) For letters to which replies must be dictated. 

{d) For letters which need reference to previcas cerresp*:::- 
dence. These will ultimately go into trat-s (c) cr (ch 
(e) Accounts. 

(/) Letters ready for signature. 

(g) Letters for dispatch. 


Incoming Correspondence 
The chief may prefer either — 

I. To open the letters himself; he uill then deal with them 
with his secretary who will put them into the ap-rorriate 
trays; or 


2, To authorize the secretary to open ail corresnenceno 
except such letters as are marked "Private” or “Personal,' 
pd those in the recognized handwriting of relatives an: 
intimate friends. (In this conne.xion the secretary must exer 
cise scrupulous care, for to open such letters would be a crea 

t to thto 

envelopes carefully, holding them un i 
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Then to read through the correspondence, sorting the letters 
into the appropriate trays as outlined on p. 15. A record of all 
incoming correspondence and its disposal is a safeguard; 
but the single-handed secretary to a busy man rarely has time 
for this. 

Emphasis might be laid at this point on the necessity for 
using discrimination in dealing with letters in order of urgency. 

Outgoing Letters 

Letters in tray (&) will be subdivided into — 

1. Those which the secretary will write and sign as 
"Secretary." 

These must be worded very tactfully so as to guard against 
any appearance of self-importance on the part of the secretary. 
If an opinion is expressed as that of the chief, his views must 
be clearly verified ; his name must never be used without his 
authority. 

2. Those to be written on behalf of the chief (usually in his 
absence), signed wth his name, followed by the secretary’s 
initials. 

Here the necessity for the caution referred to above is even 
more stringent. In business circles a letter signed in this way 
would show the signature as being per procurationem of the 
chief (impljdng that the secretary has the chief’s legal author- 
ity). The signature would then be, for example, 

p.p. Victor Melville 

Mary Smith, Secretary. 

but the " p.p." is rarely added in the more personal tjpje of 
correspondence ivith which the private secretary is dealing. 

3. Those which the secretary composes for the chief to sign 
personally. 

It is obviously of the utmost importance in these letters 
that the style, phraseology and idiom should be such a replica 
of those employed by the chief himself that the recipient 
cannot guess that the letter was not personally dictated. 

If the chief is away, urgent letters of importance, requiring 
personal attention, should have a formal acknowledgment 
mdicating that a reply will follow on his return. 
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And now for a very important and practical hint in rrrrrc 
to dealing with all correspondence— Take the n’to?': c*.'.!* 
IN REGARD TO TITLES AND FORl'S Or ADDRESS, Verify .‘‘i :;*,>■ 
in the appropriate boo&s of reference; instrectirr.s ;r. tri.- 
connexion are given in Chapter V. When addre -rir.: .:*■ •- ■ ■ 
lope to a man the general custom in serial ut-* t ' ■ " ' • ' 
title_ Esquire (Esq.) after his name unless he c:,r. ; . - 

^■A4la* R. rf T?«^ T* . 
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Dispatch 

In preparing letters for the post the following details should 
be observed — 

(a) Check the accuracy of the address on the envelope. 

(b) Check that all enclosures referred to are actually 
attached, and that the envelope is sufficiently strong and of a 
suitable size. 

(c) Weigh letters of more than average bulk, and all foreign 
letters. Mark the appropriate postage in the comer to which 
the stamp will be affixed. 

(d) Ensure that printed matter for abroad is sent by the 
cheapest method available. 

(e) Enter every letter in the Postage Book. 

Where the letter or packet is an urgent one, the Express 
Services of the Post Office can be utilized — for example. 
Express Delivery or Special Delivery. The special express 
facilities and rates applicable are given in the Post Office Guide. 
For letters abroad, use should be made of Airway and Airmail 
letter facilities. 

Where a record of postage is required the Post Office will 
issue a "certificate of posting” if desired; it is advisable to 
obtain this where the matter posted is of particular importance 
and registration is not effected. 

Recorded Delivery 

Where it is necessary to be able to prove that a letter or 
packet has been delivered and the contents are not valuable in 
themselves, use should be made of the Recorded Delivery 
Serrice. On filling in the form at the Post Office, the sender 
receives a certificate of posting, and the recipient signs for 
the packet on delivery. The fee for this service is gd. Notifica- 
tion of delivery can also be arranged. (Compensation of up 
to £2 is payable for loss or damage.) 

Registration 

Registration (minimum additional fee 3s. inland or 
abroad) is advised in the case of any parcel, letter or document 
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)f especial importance or value. In addition to the fact that 
;ome compensation for loss is available, a receipt is issued 
md obtained for dispatch and delivery. Packets for regis- 
tration must be sealed with sealing wax or tape; knots in 
string must also be sealed. Full details of Post Office require- 
ments if sealing tape is used are given in the Post Office Guide. 

Money 

Money can be dispatched b}'^ post in the form of — 

[а] Cheque, [d) Coin (up to only), 

(б) Postal Order, (e) Bank notes or currency, 

(c) Money Order, (/) Postage or National Savings stamps. 

[a) and (b) should be crossed (see pages 65-7) ; (c) can also 
be crossed but the fact that the issuing Post Office takes the 
name of the sender and the name of the person to whom the 
order is to be paid is in itself a protection; (d), (e), and (f) 
should always be transmitted by registered post. The ordinary 
registration fee of 3s. covers up to £100 (£2 i8s. abroad). 

Special fees are charged for amounts in excess, if full value 
is to be recovered in case of loss, and a special declaration 
must be made of amounts above £100. 

Money must be dispatched in the special envelopes provided 
by the Post Office. Coin must be ffimly packed to avoid 
shifting. 

Insurance can also be effected through the Post Office. 

Bulk Postings 

Where a large number of packets on which the same postage 
is payable are to be dispatched at the same time, they may, in 
certain circumstances, be made into bundles and taken to the 
Post Office for franking. The total cost of the postage is 
handed to the counter clerk. This service is not available at 
all Post Offices. 


CHAPTER IV 

PlANNING THE Dav’S WORK 
Daily routine — Diaries and memory aids 

The need of method and orderliness in secretarial work has 
already been stressed. An efficient secretary is never flurried 
and never caught unawares. A skeleton foundation plan of 
a normal day's work (which must naturally be modified 
according to circumstances) is a great stand-by, and brings a 
methodical outlook to bear on the day from the start. The 
day's work should be surveyed in advance as far as possible, 
and every item dealt with in order of urgency. This is a point 
which must never be lost sight of throughout the day, and its 
observance does a great de^ towards reducing the danger of 
flurry. 

Daily Routine 

Put briefly, such a scheme would cover the following advice 
to secretaries — 

1. On arrival in the office (which should be a few minutes 
before, not after, the starting hour) — 

(а) Get out necessary tools and equipment, such as sorting 
trays, notebook, pens, pencils, and be ready to take down a 
letter at any moment. 

(б) See that both your own and your chief’s desks are tidy, 
inkwells filled, pencils sharpened, and blotting paper clean. 
Remove any dead flowers, and change date on calendar. 

(c) Uncover and clean the typewriter. See that the tjqje 
is spotlessly clean. (Dirty type is a very visible sign of 
inefficiency and slovenliness.) 

(d) Refer to the diary or reminder cards to see what work 
is urgent and what appointments there are for the day. Pre- 
pare any material needed in this connexion. 

2 . If you are responsible for the opening of the letters, open. 
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rccj'. ezi 
riCS.Een-.ezts c“ :'-s-: 

LCirt^tfr: 


sort and, if necessary, number them as z 

III on Correspondence, and stamp eaCi* 
showing time of receipt, if such a stamp is a. ^ar.e. 

3. Put aside and lock up immediately ah 
in correspondence, first crossing an}.* uncrcssc'-* 
(Pencil an explanatory note on the coyermg kr.en. 
leave any money, cash or cheques, lying ceem zs^cr-.y ii’rs. 

4. When the letters have been read " 

own and 3'our chief’s diar^' any erigag 
current conespondence, and, later, in 

(Note. Be ready to take down letters r 
moment during the da3^) 

5. Type any urgent letterswhich ne-ed rigaarrre refrre ' 

6. Prepare paying-in slips and mcne}* tc be paid in- 
bank, before lunch. Remember that barJes nsnaZy h 
the early afternoon (before midda^v- on Samrda}'s , 

7. Having typed all the letters in geed time frr 
signature, opportunity must be found curing earn cay 

(а) Fifing. 

(б) Cardmg. 

(c) Entering up Account Bec-ks. 

[d) Balancing Petty Cash and Stemp Becks. 
These duties sboifid not be allowed to accumulate ar 

essential that filing should alwaris be up to cate, in etd* 
the latest letter can be referred to immediatelv. 

It is wise to set aside a definite cay weekiv for the eh 
up of stationer3' supplies. The necessitv for Itelhr" a? 
secretarial work cannot be stressed too often' ” 
weU be given here as to the need for eccncmv V-. the 
stationeiye The employer rightlv reaards wa£*>» 7 - r' - 
memcienc3'. ' ' 

The day, as written down here, sounds trar'— ^ 

terrupted. Actually, just because it is nef 'o 

or plan and order arises. Tne average dav 
hfe IS one of a ttousand interruptions 7 frcmcai:- 
or employer) : hence the need not only oi eauabili^^'V: 
scheme of orderliness and method in A a 

IS foolproof against interrupti^ " 
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Diaries and Memory Aids 

The secretary must, by means of concentration and training, 
cultivate a good memory. It is as valuable an asset as a good 
technical training, and no secretary gets far without it. 
Nevertheless, the Ijest of memories must not be left unaided, 
for two important reasons — 

(1) If the mind is busy holding small details it cannot be 
free to concentrate on organization and larger matters. 

(2) If the secretary, and the good memory with its unwritten 
record of necessary details, are unexpectedly not available, 
there is no check on work to be done. The lack of written 
records may also have unfortunate results where evidence is 
required. 

If only for these reasons, the efficient secretary will make a 
written note in the diary, or on reminder cards, not only of 
every engagement and interview arranged, but of any work 
required to be done at a given future date. A specimen day's 
diary might contain the following entries. These would 
appear in somewhat less detail, of course. 

SEPTEMBER 20TH. 19— 

9,30 Mr. Evans’s Agenda wanted for R.N.P.S. 

10.0 Meeting of R.N.P, Society: 10 o’clock. Cannon Street. 

10.15 Mrs. Abel calls. 

10.30 Ring up Dentist and arrange Mr. Evans's appointment, 
n.o Mr. Jackson calling re car repair. 

12.0 Get money from Bank for wages, insurance, and petty cash. 

2.0 Car wanted for Mr. Evans at Cannon St. 

3.0 P.M.S. meeting. Get out last Minutes. 


Season ticket expires Sept. 25th. 

Has Jenkins signed Agreement due Sept. 15th ? 

Fire Insurance due Sept. 29th. Revaluation necessary ? 

Rent received from Adams due today? 

Draft list of Estate rents for Sept. 29th, and subscription list. 
Order supply small notepaper if stock short. 

Remind Mr. Evans of niece’s birthday next Monday. 

Get rough notes of R.N.P. meeting. 

Look up week-end trains and arrange cars for Shoot. 
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More elaborate forms of menior\' aid such rL*; "ticklers" or 
"flags” (movable reminder signals afh.xed to index cardsl arc 
dealt with in the chapter on the Card Inde.x system (sec 
44-5). These rather more elaborate s\-stcms'arc particular! 
suitable for the work of a dentist, doctor, or orgardr.alic 
dealing with subscriptions. 

A simple method of rnemoiy- aid is a small Card lud-w. 
divided by twelve projecting guide cards bearing t);c names nf 
the months. At the time a matter arises cla.imirig attention at 
a later date, a note can be made on a card wh'idi is slipp' d 
behind the appropriate month, in order of date. For rxamrl' 
rent is due to be received on 25th .March. A note "Hnv.v'n's 

betod the March guide card. These card.s arc referred' to 

^beasweuVo^um importance and it 


either- ^ importance to be remembered 

{«) m the diary*; or 

attended to tV ^ that every' item Ins h 
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5. Make some form of reminder record in regard to matte 
needing attention at a future date. 

6. Do not allow work on filing and records to accumulat 
Keep up to date each day. 

7. Write down every telephone message and do not forgi 
to act upon it. 

It is a wise precaution to obtain a receipt from any perse 
to whom an important paper is handed, and to make a noi 
in the appropriate file or place from which it was removei 
where this applies. 


CHAPTER V 

Social Customs 


The nobility — ^Methods of address for correspondence — Orders and 

degrees — Married women, widows and divorcees — ^Invitations — 

Answering invitations 

The greatest care should be taken over both the verification 
of titles when addressing letters and the correct form for iise 
on letter and envelope. 

The Nobility 

The five degrees of rank in the English Peerage in order of 
precedence are — 

Duke (referred to as "the Duke”) 

Marquis 

Viscount ' to as "Lord”) 

Baron 

In signing his name, a peer uses his title only. His wife uses 
her Christian name followed by the title. 

After the Peerage next in order come — 

Baronets (these do not rank as peers ; the title, however, 
is a hereditary one). 

Knights (who possess the honour for the period of life 
only). 

Only a very brief summary of titles can be made here, and 
secretaries whose work involves frequent correspondence with 
people of title are advised to get a small reference book on the 
use of titles. A list is given in The Typist’s Desk Book (Pitman) , 
and fuller details in Titles and Forms of Address (Black). 

When any doubt exists as to the ramk of a correspondent, 
reference should be made to Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of 
Courtesy. It would be an unforgivable offence for a secretary 
to make an error in this connexion. 
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METHODS OF ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


Title 

Formal 

Informal 

Envelope 

Persons of Title 
VVKE^ 

My Lord Duke 

Dear Duke 

To His Grace the 

MAReOIS 

My Lord Marquis 

Dear Ixird 

Duke of Hereford 
The’ Most Hon. the 

(or Marquess) 

or My Lord 

Flintshire 

Marquis of 

Earc 

My Lord 

Dear Lord Exeter 

Flintshire 

The Right Hon. the 

Viscount 

My Lord 

Dear Lord Morleye 

Earl of Exeter 

The Right Hon. the 

Baron 

My Lord 

Dear Lord Alford 

Viscount Jforieye 
The Right Hon. the 

Baroness 

Madam 

Dear Lady Alford 

lord Alford 

The Right Hon. 

{Ufe Peer) 
Baronet 

Sir 

Dear Sir Charles 

Lady Alford 

Sir Charles Evans, 

Knight 

Sir 

Dear Sir Arthur 

Bart, (or Bt.) 

Sir Arthur Lloyd, 

The Church 
Archbishop 

Vour Grace 

Dear Archbishop 

K.C.M.G.* 

^ His Grace the Lord 

Bishop 

My Lord 

Dear Bishop 

Archbishop of .. . 
The Right Rev. the 

Dean 

Very Rev. Sir 

Dear Mr. Dean 

lord Bishop of . . . 
The Very Rev. the 

Archdeacon 

Venerable Sir 

Dear Archdeacon 

Dean of . . . 

The Venerable the 

Canon 

Dear Sir, or 

Dear Canon 

Archdeacon of . . . 
The Rev. Canon 

Prebenoarv 

Reverend Sir 

It 

1 Dear Prebendary 

Evans 

The Rev. Preb. 
Elliott 

The Rev. John 

Rector, Vicak, 


Dear Mr. Mott 

Curate 



Mott 


‘ The verbal form of address "yoar Grace” is used only by servants and 
those not in social communication. 

‘ Note, the prefix "The” (e.g. The Right Hon. . . ., The Lady . . .) is 
used only for Peers, Peeresses and their sons and daughters, and should never 
be omitted. 

• There are various orders of Knighthood, and the initials after the name 
vary accordingly. The example chosen is a Knight Commander of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
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Tders and Degrees 

Most people prefer to have Orders and Honours of which 
bey are possessed placed after their names. Care should he 
iken in placing decorations and honours m then right 
“quence. The reference books mentioned will supply detaued 
iformation on this point. Orders of knighthood should never 

e omitted. . , 

University degrees are not used in private correspondence. 
L Doctor’s degree is an exception. The prefix “Dr." is not 
ised in the address, but the name is followed by the degree. 
IxampU — 

Herbert Ellsworth, Esq., LL.D. 

Doctor Ellsworth is a Doctor of Laws. (Take particular 
lote of the absence of a medial full-stop in LL.) 


klarried Women, Widows and Divorcees 

A married woman (or widow) is usually addressed on the 
iuvelope by her husband's name or initid, e.g. Mrs. George 
Dawson or Mrs. G. Dawson. A divorcee is addressed by her 
own Christian name, e.g. Mrs. Mary Dawson. The envelope of 
a joint reply to husband and wife is addressed to the wife. 

The widow of a Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, Baron, or 
Baronet is distinguished from the wife of the present title- 
holder, by the word "Dowager." Nowadays, however, many 
people do not care for the use of this word and prefer to add 
the Christian name as a prefix instead. This is quite correct. 
For example, instead of "The Dowager Countess of Harwell," 
the title “Anne, Countess of Hanvell" would be used. 


Invitations 

Formal. Invitations to large functions such as dinners, 
concerts, dances and big At Homes are usually issued in the 
foim of printed cards. The guest's name appears on the too 
left-hand comer of the card. ^ 

Country House Parties. A residential secretary would 
need to do a large part of the routine work in connexion with 
the issuing of week-end and house-party invitations, and the 

2-(Q.8i8) 
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keeping of records of those invited, for future reference. The 
looking up of suitable trains for guests not travelling by road, 
and the arrangement of cars to meet trains at the station, will 
entail an intelligent understanding of the A.B.C., Continental 
and local time-tables (see pages 32, 33). Such invitations will 
in most cases take the shape of informal notes. 

Answering Invitations. The style of reply to an invita- 
tion is of course based on the invitation itself, i.e. either formal 
or informal. 

An invitation in the third person is replied to in the same 
impersonal form. No salutation, subscription or signature is 
required. The reply should recite date, day, place and time of 
the function concerned. The addressee's name and address 
are not given, and the date is usually put at the bottom left- 
hand comer (not top right). If the invitation is from a 
personage of distinction, the acceptance should noi be tjqje- 
written. 

The following is a specimen acceptance of an invitation 
couched in the third person — 

Holly Vicarage, 

Alton. 

Mrs. Eccles Adamson has much pleasure in accept- 
ing Mrs, Pritchard’s kind invitation to the Garden 
Fete to be held at Hadhaia Hall on Tuesday, 26th 
June, at 4 p.ra, 

zrst May, ig — . 

Occasionally — in the case of dinners and weddings — ^the 
formal invitation is a joint one from husband and wife. The 
envelope in reply would be addressed only to the wife. 

When refusing an invitation it is more courteous to give a 
reason than merely to state the bare fact of refusal. 

The private secretary will find it helpful to have an up-to- 
date edition of some standard book on etiquette available for 
reference. 



CHAPTER VI 


500KS OF Reference and Sources of Information 

■taher’s Almanack— Post Office Gwiitf— Street directories— Telephone 
directories — Directory of Directors — Army, Navy, Air Force and Law 
Lists — Crockford — Medical Directory — Who's Who— Kelly — Burke 
— Debrett — Keesing — General reference books — Rail, air and road 
travel — Codes 

is necessary for the secretary to be thoroughly familiar with 
use of reference books and to know the sources from which 
jrmation can be obtained. I^owledge in this connexion 
1 not only obviate the necessity for asking unnecessary 
jstiohs, but ■will facilitate the careful checking of any 
ibtful points needing verification. The principal books of 
erence likely to be of importance to the private secretary are 
lit %vith here. 

litaker’s Almanack 

Phis reference book (published annually) is a useful source 
information on almost every subject of everyday interest 
the secretary. 

st Office Guide 

Full information regarding postal, telegraph, and telephone 
cilities, including postal and money orders, can be obtained 
^ reference to the Post Office Guide and pamphlets obtain- 
)le at Post Offices. The details given include postage rates 
iland and overseas) and the methods available for posting 
fierent t^es of matter. Information is also given regarding 
reign mails, and rates and dates of posting for various places 
iroad. The Post Office Guide is published annually with 
lonthly Supplements. 

The address of and facilities available at the various Post 
ffic^ in London and the nearest Post Office to the main 
ondon streets are contained in London Post Offices and Streets. 
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Similar iniormation relating to the provinces is contained 
in Pod Ojjicts in the. United Kingdom. 

In addition to the normal references to the Gidde for 
postage rates, etc., fuller use than is usually the case shodd 
be made, in dealing with correspondence, for the verification 
of correct place names where the accurate address is in doubt. 

Special leaflets with details of Air Mail facilities can be 
obtained from any Post Office. 

Street Directories 

The principal directory for use in this connexion is the 
Post Office Directory. In addition to the street section which 
gives the name of the street and the responsible occupier of 
each house, office, shop and flat therein, there are special 
commercial, trades, and private residents sections. 

This directory is published for London and each county. 

Telephone Directories 

In addition to the obvious information of names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of subscribers, much useful information 
may be gained by studying the preliminary pages for special 
services, etc. (See also page 54.) 

Directory of Directors 

_ This directory (published annually) contains a detailed 
list of the Directors of Joint Stock Companies, and the com- 
panies concerned. 

Army List 

This list (published annually by H.M. Stationery Office) 
gives details of War Office Commands, Regiments, Battalions, 
Officers, and other information. 

Navy and Air Force Lists 

Similar lists are published annually for the Navy and Air 
Force. 

Law List 

This araual list gives details regarding Judges, Magis- 
trates, Solicitors, Barristers, County Court Registrars, etc. 
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Rockford’s Clerical Directory 

This directory (which is pubhshedannually) gives information 
regarding clergymen of the Church of England, Parishes and 
Livings, etc. 

Similar clerical directories exist for other denominations. 
Medical Directory 

This contains lists giving details of qualified medical 
practitioners. 

Who’s Who ; Kelly’s Handbook of the Landed and Official 

Classes; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Debrett’s Peerage and Titles 

of Courtesy 

These books give biographical notes regarding persons 
having a definite position from hereditary rank, title, or order, 
as well as Members of Parliament, members of the higher 
grades of the Services, landed proprietors. Deputy Lieutenants, 
Justices of the Peace, and well-lmown members of the world 
of Law, Art, Commerce, etc. 

It is important that careful reference should be made to one 
of these directories when any doubt exists as to a precise title. 

For example — 

A reply is to be written to Lady Bramshire whose letter is 
signed Aime Bramshire. 

The secretary does not worry the chief for further informa- 
tion but refers to Who’s Who, Kelly, Burke, or Debrctt and finds 
that the writer is the Dowager Countess of Bramshire (Anne, 
Countess of Bramshire) and is therefore the wdow of the 
preceding peer, not the wife of the present peer. The envelope 
would therefore be addressed to — 

(а) The Dowager Countess of Bramshire; or 

(б) Anne, Countess of Bramshire. 

Keesing’s Contemporary Archives 

A valuable reference work which reports current develop- 
ments in national and international afidrs, commerce, indus- 
try and economics, and social and religious matters. Also 
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included are summaries of general interest in the fields of 
aviation, law. medicine, technical developments, agriculture, 
art, science, etc., and a rvide range of statistical tables, maps 
and charts. At the end of each report reference is made to the 
page numbers of previous entries dealing with the same or 
cognate subjects. The parts are issued in loose-leaf form to- 
gether with a cumulative index and are posted weekly to 
subscribers. 


General Reference Books 

There are many specialized directories in connexion with 
almost every trade and profession, and the secretary in doubt 
on technical points is advised to refer to these. 

The general books of reference it is helpful to have at hand 
(or to consult at the public libraries) include a good encyclo- 
pedia, reliable atlases and maps, the Annual Register (which 
contains a useful summary of the year’s events), the Stock 
Exchange Year Book (which summarizes information regard- 
ing companies, securities, investments, etc.) and such useful 
handbooks of information for secretaries as The Typist's Desk 
Book, published by Pitman. 

The private secretary will find that familiarity with appro- 
priate books of reference not only makes for accurate work 
but widens the field of useful knowledge. 

If any special research or inquiry involves reference to a 
large number of books, a Reader’s Ticket can generally be 
obt^ed for access to the Reading Room at the British Museum- 
Reliable personal references must be given; the necessary 
form can be obtained from the Director. 

Acc^s to reference books can be obtained at the Public 
Libraries. The Student’s Guide to the Libraries of London wiU 
be found helpful. It can be seen at any Public Library. 


Rail, Air and Road Travel 

The A. B.C. Railway Guide gives the time of departure and 
arrival of trains between London main line termini (or in 
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a local A.B.C., the to^vn of issue) ami (ho fitnitoii (tl tloiilDlif 
tion; changes are indicated and brief dolalht bihi hoi^'ii nit 
from main line stations to some towns where theie Irt mMiitlWiiV 
station. Cross-country joume3fs can be traeed in (In' 

It is self-indexed, stations being arranged in alphiihi'lioKl 
order, and gives details of fares. It also gives (he eminly in 
which a town is situated, its population, distance from 1 .nminn, 
and early closing day. ^^^lere the journey is a cross-count ly 
one, it is, however, wse to appty to the railway olVicials foi 
information and advice. As a town has frequently more (liau 
one railway station, care must be taken to see that (rains 
arrive and depart from the same station, or that time is allowed 
for transfer from one station to another. 

It should be unnecessary to add the reminder that in all 
time-tables Sunday trains are shown separate^, and great care 
must be exercised in noting the distinction in regard to these, 
and to trains marked to nm on Saturdays only. On long 
distance and night journeys changes from a.m. to p.m. must 
also be carefully noted, although this is simplified now that 
the 24-hour clock system is in general use. 

Further, the changes between summer and winter ser\ices, 
which usually take place in June and September, must be 
watched. In addition to the general time-tables mentioned 
above, there are, of course, the regional time-tables issued bj' 
British Railways. 

Railway Inquiry Offices are frequently able to supply details 
of bus services betw'een towns where rail services have been 
discontinued. 

The A. B.C. World Airways Guide contains useful information 
regarding facilities for air travel at home and abroad. 

Travel Agencies will supply information wth regard to road 
travel by coach. The Royal Automobile Club and the Auto- 
mobile Association \vill prepare routes for members, and their 
handbooks include useful lists of hotels. Further information 
hotels may be obtained from the British Travel and 
H^days Association, 64 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.i. 
ine secretary must be prepared to make all preliminary 
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inqtmies well in advance and to make reservations and 
bookings as required. 

For general notes on travel arrangements see page 151. 
Codes 

In telegraphing, and more especially in cabling, words or 
figures axe often used which, by an arrangement previously 
made between the parties, are understood to represent a 
combination of words or whole sentences. Any arrangement 
of this kind is known as a code, and the word which represents 
a phrase or a sentence is called a code word. It is obvious that 
the use of a code means a vast saving of expense, particularly 
when foreign trading is taken into account. Well-kno%vn codes 
are the ABC and Bentley's. 



CHAPTER Vn 

Filing 

Objects and principles — Methods — FiUng systems — Appropriate 
systems for private secretarial work — ^Practical hints 

The wide field of filing will be surveyed from the specialked 
viewpoint of the private secretary ; only methods appropriate 
to this type of work will be dealt with in detail. 

Objects and Principles 

The object of filing is the preservation of documents for 
easy, accurate, and speedy reference. The last five words 
are italicized as they contain the crux of the matter; they 
govern the method to be adopted. 

Methods 

Easy reference may be achieved in a variety of ways 
dependent upon the type of material handled, and the nature 
of the work involved. Obviously the method best suited to 
the work of a charity appeal organizer would be less suited 
to the need of a country gentleman with farms and estates. 
Several factors govern the selection of the best method — 

(a) Suitability for the particular type of work dejdt with. 
\b) Simplicity. It inust ensure clear and rapid operating. 

(c) Easy accessibility. The equipment involved must bear 
relation to the accommodation available; in many cases 
interference with existing furniture would be impracticable. 

_ For example, where the only room available is a study or 
library in a private house, or a small room adjoining a con- 
sulting room, large filing cabinets would be out of the question. 

Filing SjTstems 

Methods of filing are broadly divided into— 

(а) Vertical 

(б) Horizontal 
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Vertical Method 

By this system the papers of each correspondent are placed 
in a pliable cardboard folder (quarto or foolscap) ; the upper 
side of the cover is an inch shorter than the under, thus leaving 
space for an indication label. These folders are arranged 
vertically, the opening edge of the folder, bearing the label, 
on top. As the folders are arranged on end (not too closely 
packed), papers can be placed in or taken out of them without 
removal of the actual folder. 

The folders are normally stored in drawers in special filing 
cabinets. Where such a piece of furniture is impossible, and 
only a limited number of files is required, they may be stored 
vertically on shelves in a cupboard. 

These file-folders may be classified by one of the three 
following methods — 

1. Alphabetical 

2. Numerical 

3. Alphabetical-numerical 

1. Alphabetical Method. Each folder bears the name of a 
correspondent. Folders are arranged in strict alphabetical 
order, usually by the directory system. 

Stiff, coloured, projecting guide cards divide up the letters 
of the alphabet, A from B and so on, and the individual letters 
are subdivided again into groups, Aa-Af; Ag-Am; etc., to 
facilitate easy reference. Adequate subdivision of the index 
is essential if files are to be found quickly. 

A miscellaneous folder is provided at the back of each 
division in which can be filed the letters of isolated corre- 
spondents which are not likely to be recurrent. These can be 
transferred to appropriate individual files should the need 
arise. 

2. Numerical Method. Each correspondent is allotted a 
numbered folder. Folders are arranged in strict numerical 
order in the cabinet. 

coloured guide cards are inserted to divide up 
the folders into groups of 10. 

It will be obvious that an index system will be needed here 



to linlf up names and numbers. Before we can look up Mr. 
Swan's letter we must know the niimber of his file. 

Therefore the numerical system involves a card index, con- 
sisting of small cards, usually 5 in. x sin. (housed in an 
appropriate box-drawer the same size), bearing the name of 
each correspondent and his file munber. 

At first sight this method may seem more cumbersome. 
Actually in operation it is one of the simplest and most fool- 
proof. It has several advantages — 

1. Numbered files are easily found, and in replacement are 
less likely to be put back out of order. 

2. In business correspondence a fixed reference number for 
use on letters is readily available. 

3. The system is capable of indefinite expansion. There is 
no need to estimate the room to be left available in each group 
and drawer, as in the alphabetical system. 

4. The card index serves many useful purposes — 

(a) It can be maintained as a useful address record 
easily kept up to date. 

(b) It can be used for practical cross-reference purposes. 

Example: The Venerable Hugh Adams, Archdeacon of 

Thame, can be carded under Adams (reference Archdeacon 
of Thame) and under Thame, Archdeacon of (reference Vener- 
able H. Adams). 

(c) In some specialized work such as Charities, etc., a 
more personal note can be made on the card: Example, 
" Annual Subscriber, £i is. Last subscription paid ist March, 
19—.” 

(For fuller information regarding Card Index systems, see 
Chapter VIII.) 

3. Alphabetical-numerical. This is a rather more elabo- 
rate system which combines alphabetical and numerical 
methods without a card index. 

Folders are arranged in alphabetical groups, and are 
numbered within these groups. 

Each letter of the alphabet (and here again the letters are 
subdivided) has its own appropriate guide index card which 
contains an index of the numbered files in that letter-group. 
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For example Aa-Ag is one division with its own guide 
indicator, A^ being the first group. The first file arising to be 
made in that group is Mr. E. Adams and his folder is i. The 
guide card contains metal slots and in the first slot numbered 
I is slipped a typewritten tab "E. Adams" i/i. His folder is 
numbered i, and appears directly behind the guide. The next 
correspondent in that group is F. Abbott; he is given a 
number 2, and his tab typed 1/2 and inserted accordingly. 
You will see that here Abbott follows Adams and the directory 
system is not adopted; within the appropriate alphabetic^ 
group numerical subdivision is followed. 

Although the guide card supplies a self-indexing method, 
an auxiliary card index is sometimes desirable. 

This is, of course, a rather more elaborate, though clear, 
modem method. 

Box Files 

Where correspondence is non-recurrent and limited in scope 
it is possible to file under this very simple method. A card- 
board box (in book-shape) with alphabetical index sheets has 
a spring clip. 

The letters are placed in it under the appropriate alpha- 
betical initial. 

This is suitable only — 

(а) For use in simple work where there is little corre- 
spondence ; 

( б ) As an auxiliary file for some specialized temporary 
correspondence, say the appeal for funds for a charity ball. 

Subject Filing 

In the preceding pages filing has been dealt ivith solely from 
the point of view of personal folders. 

^ Similar methods can be followed by filing under Subject 
instead of under Name: all correspondence (whoever the 
correspondents may be) being filed under its subject. For 
example, ^ matters referring to Income Tax, or to Household, 
would be filed in folders under those particular titles. 
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Appropriate Systems for Private Secretarial Work 

Probably the most suitable methods for private secretarial 
work in general are — 

(а) The numerical personal folder system with a card index ; 

(б) A numerical system of subject files (which need not be 
many) vidth a personal card index referring to correspondence 
in those files (or a combination of both). 

For example: the Income Tax File No. 52, would contain, 
among other correspondence, letters to and from the Inspector 
of Taxes, Summerton, and the Inland Revenue (Claims) ; 
cards would be made out for Inspector of Taxes, Summerton, 
and Inland Revenue, in both cases referring to File 52. 

Such a system is simple and takes up little room in the 
housing of files as the number of folders is kept doivn to a 
minimum. It is therefore particularly suitable for a private 
secretarial post where accommodation is probably limited and 
correspondence not voluminous. 

Method (a) is recommended for extensive correspondence, 
and (6) for work of more limited scope. 

(c) For such work as that of a secretary to a Member of 
Parliament (where of necessity the matter to be filed is very 
voluminous, where only the latest matter is of current interest, 
and where time is very limited) the simplest possible system 
of subject filing is the most practical. "Dead” matter must 
constantly be transferred from the current files. A card index 
win have to be omitted in many cases through lack of time, 
and references can be made inside file covers themselves. 

Horizontal Method 

This method — ^which mvolves the storing of files in a flat, 
horizontal position on special cabinet shelves instead of 
vertically — has little to recommend it as access to files is more 
cumbersome and difficult. It is suitable for filin g stencils, 
photographs, etc. 

Press Cuttings and Catalogues 

Pr^ cuttings should be pasted on quarto paper and filed 
and indexed under subjects. (Where the number is very 
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limited they can be posted in an indexed "Scrap Book/’) 
Catalogues are best stored book-wise, alphabetically. 

Receipted Accounts 

These are filed in numerical order, preferably in a spring 
file case, each account being numbered with the number 
allotted to it in the Cash Book. The accounts for each com- 
plete financial year are kept separate. (See page 73.) 

Practical Hints on Filing 

(a) Sort and classify all letters before starting to file. 

(b) Fasten the carbon copy of the reply to the letter 
answered by tipping the comers with paste. 

(c) Remember that strict order of date must be followed in 
placing letters in folders, the last letter being on top. 

(i) File neatly and methodically. Do not place papers 
inside the folders loosely and carelessly so that they stick out 
and obscure the indication tab. 

(e) Do not let folders or drawers get overcrowded. Transfer 
old material to reserve files and store away, making a reference 
on the current folder. 

(/) File daily in order that reference to any folder ensures 
reference to the last letter on any subject. 

(g) Keep in touch with any improved modem methods, or 
apphances. 

As far as possible when a file passes out of the secretary’s 
hands a record should be kept showing («) date and [b) by 
whom taken, so that track can be kept of it. Where this 
arises ori a large scale (between departments for example) a 
register is kept, and a "flag" is inserted in the place of the 
missmg file. 



CHAPTER Vin 

Card Index and Loose-leaf Systems 

General object— Advantages— General and specialized m^liods-— 

Ledger accounts — Reminder signals, flags and tabs — ^Visible card 

system — I-oose-leaf system 

The object of the card index system is to meet the need of a 
quick, accurate and easy method of reference to required 
information (either general or specialized). 

It probably owes its origin to the demand for an improved 
system of library cataloguing and indexing. 

General Principle 

A separate card is provided for each item (e.g. title of book, 
name of author, name of client or patient), and these cards are 
arranged in strict alphabetical order under the directory 
system already explained, in connexion with filing, on page 
37. (The card index is there used as an index to numerical 
files.) 

These cards are arranged in a drawer, and the sections of the 
alphabet are subdivided by projecting guide cards. The 
container may be a single small drawer in a box ; it may be 
one of a series of such drawers in a larger box ; or it may be a 
drawer in a large cabinet. For private secretarial work the 
small single drawers, which are inexpensive and light, are 
usually sufficient. They can be obtained at any large station- 
ers, or manufacturers of office furniture. 

The tendency of modem times is to use the card system 
incre^ingly as a substitute for bound book records. In 
addition to acting as an index to numerical files, and pro\iding 
a useful record of addresses, the system has many other 
advantages, amongst them — 

I. Clarity. The strict alphabetical order makes it possible 
for a name, or subject, to be seen and found \vith the minimum 
of searching. 
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2. Facility. The cards are easily handled, removed or re- 
placed; obsolete cards can be withdrawn and new cards 
inserted, without interfering with the continuity of the record. 
The cards are easily inserted in the t3rpewriter. 

3, Combination of Purposes. Information to serve a 
variety of purposes can be combined on one card. 

For example— 

(a) Subscriber’s Record 
Name 
Address 

File number or subscriber's number 
Date subscription due 
Account showing amounts paid and date 
Such a card can be used by clubs, charities, institutions, etc., 
in connexion wth subscriptions; by publishers for registering 
subscribers to publications; or in libraries. 

(&) Dentists and Doctors {where N.H.I. forms are not used) 
Name 
Address 
File number 

Chart of mouth on which work done is noted, or 
Details of attendance, medicine supplied, etc. 

Date and hour of appointment 
Account for services 
Date cash is paid and amount 
Cards for dental and medical work are often ruled in tabular 
form, various columns being headed with the type of atten- 
tion given, e.g. for the dent^ extractions, dressings, dentures, 
fillings (gold, amalgam, white, etc.). 

(c) School or Institution 
Name 
Address 

File number (or student’s or inmate’s number) 

Fee 

Date admitted 
Length of course, or visit 
Date left 
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ryrzx ucose-leaf systems 

Tlie bacSr cz tbe carti can be ruled as a ledger account in 
wHcL sirrs ere a='i pria sre recorded. 

i. East CEAsssidinoK- \\Tiere classification is ad\’an- 
tageouS far aror sreciai purpose (for example, in club or 
cbziHy srbscriptiari yrezk, as a distinction between donors, 
annngT Eabsaribsos, life members, etc.) different coloured cards 
can be used for easy classification. 

In any type of work in which classified information is herp- 
ful, the secretary is advised to allot special coloured 
Tn thi-; way one set of cards can often be made to senT a Is-rc? 
variety of purposes, thus doing away with the necessrry :cr 
keeping separate sets of records. By colour classmcarror. 
labour is saved not only in the avoidance of duplicate cardirg 
but by facilitating quick reference to cards containing syeciE- 
ized information required. 

5. Providing Specialized Records. Cards fer a "or.;.*; 
of specialized work (doctors, hospitals, dentists. ts 

etc.) can be obtained ready printed and mien. n tstr.:s - 
stationers and firms dealing with filing sjatems con cl™ 
supply cards ruled to any special requirements, an n sycn-cjr • 
cards can be obtained from such firms as Glclr 
Library Bureau Ltd., Shannon Ltd., Kardex. Ecnec nrn rr.;:- 
others. 

The private secretary is strongly advisen rc nst cc:.- ccr-. 
index system as much as possible'for records end cr-rnm 
and to make one set of cards ser\-e as m 
possible. This will not only sa\-e a great deal 
trouble spent in keeping various book mcards 
information to be obtained vdth greater east 

The system can, of course, be nsec tr tr 
index as well as a name inde.x. 

Ledger Accounts 

Accounts can in manv cases as 

information in the ways outifaed arr-e. 

Cards can also form an excsilen~ , 

ledger. They have the advantaae d dnr - 
be withdrawn; (b) that it is net 
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estimate, as in a book, the amount of space an account is 
likely to require; (c) classification is easier ; (i) they can be 
typed neatly and quickly. 

Such cards are particularly useful where payment is made 
on the instalment system. The card bears the client's name 
and address, the dates at which instalments are due, the 
amount and sums paid. It is possible to see outstanding 
amoxmts at a glance, and cards for closed accounts can be 



withdrawn, thus leaving a concise record of outstanding 
payments with dates due. 

Reminder Signals, Flags, and Tabs 

It is particularly easy with the card index system to provide 
a means of keeping important dates in evidence, by using 
small tabs or "flags." For example, the dentist’s card may 
display along the top the days of the month. A flag is placed 
against the date of the next visit. 

tods relating to the appointments of the day can be 
withdrawn by the secretary every morning, and placed in 
proper order ready for the surgeon's reference as each patient 
calls. The flags are then moved on to the next appointment. 
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ECDEX AKD IX>OSE-LEAF SVSTEilS 

As tiiese notes are intenoed for the private secretary , little 
has been said of the application of the card index s\-steTn to 

business. . , , . 

In the business world, however, it has been brought to a 
very high standard of efficiency of detail, and the ^ secre* 
tary would be wise to study the methods adopted in the 
systems of firms already mentioned, and many others ; and 
to adapt various methods of classification, and reminder- 
signals. 

A form of card index reminder is dealt with on page 23. 
It is a practical method to adopt in simple work. 

Visible Card Sjretem 

An alternative to the vertical card index illustrated on page 
44 is the Visible Card Index shmvn on the next page (46). 

By this system some fifty cards are held flat in transparent 
covers in a shallow metal "tray,” each card overlapping its 
neighbour but keeping its title in view. In this way, on pulling 
out the tray, the fifty cards are all simultaneously visible and 
any card can be withdrawn. A cabinet can contain from six 
to twelve such tray-drawers. 

Although this system is perhaps associated in the minds of 
many people with commercial, rather than with private, 
secretarial work it is becoming increasingly popular. 

It has the definite advantage of quick visibiUty (fifty cards 
being seen at once) and it is particularly well adapted to the 
employment of the reminder flag system which should be put 
to the fullest use by the private secretary. 

The illustration will give some idea of the method. The 
lower edge of the card (which projects by overlapping) has 
space for a name and address and, in such work as that of 
doctor or dentist, can be printed with the hour of the day, 
and the day of the month. In this way a coloured signal can 
be placed against the date and time of the next appointment. 
Vfffien the operation is complete, the signal can be moved 
forward three or six months to indicate the date on which the 
next visit for three- or six-monthly inspection falls due, thus 
enabling the secretary to see at one glance, by casting the eye 
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vertically down the fifty cards, the signals standing at a given 
date so that work to be dealt with on that date can be 

Colour differentiation in signals can be made so that, for 


example— _ , ^ 

{a) red signals indicate reminders to be sent out that 
quarterly examination date has come round ; 



VisiBLB Card Index 


(&) greet! signals indicate the appointments for the day, 
thus enabling the secretary to withdraw appropriate cards 
each morning, and place them on the desk ready for the 
doctor or dentist in the order of Ms appointments. 

From these details the secretary will see the advantages of 
the Visible system as applied to private secretarial work, and 
the additional advantage of the free use of coloured signals 
and guides. 
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AU these card index methods can be adapted to any t>'pe 
f work, and the firms which specialize in them are al\\-^'s 
eady to pve helpfiol advice, and to design the most suitable 

vpe and size of printed card. _ , , . , j 

Stress is again laid on the pomt of cutting do^^^l record 
rork to a minimum by the use of one set of cards for m:my 
lurposes, carrying out any differentiation in dassificafion 
nerely by a colour device in the cards themselves, the mdcx- 
;uides, or the reminder flags. 


^ose-leaf System 

The loose-leaf system is another substitute for the bcund 
[jook record. Here a detachable binding cover has an adjnr.- 
ible screw, slide, ring or other metal de\ice which grips a 
corresponding perforation in the paper and holds tlie page in 
position. The binder can open at any appropriate place at 
which a page is to be withdrawn, inserted, or referred to. 

Such a method has some of the advantages of the card 
system over the bound record already put forward, and the 
pages can be typewritten. 

Loose-leaf records are used, for example, fer Atcmttr, 
Minutes, Bank Statements, etc., and various ~:re r-» 
variants of the simple loose leaf are espedaliv a darted 
specialized commercial work — for use, for exaccr’.e. in — - 
junction with calculating machines; the takinr'c: —ririr-'e 
carbon copies, etc. 

The loose-leaf book has the great di3advan-.are tha: ~ -rr 
may be lost, misplaced, destroyed, or tantrerrdVraa. 

the matter is of great value or importance "fAs _ 

private accounts, or confidential work) rice ixse-W 

is locked. It is opened only bv the C'ec=^ — -ac”' 

holds the key, issues any blank pa'^es reenh^-^ ' 

consecutively numbered), and ins^-^ 

page 129.) — -- 

For general work the loo'e-^eaf = — ^ - - 

tages over the bound book, and is Z'-d,, -..ZT-T;-.; " 
pnvate secretary. -- 


CHAPTER IX 

Literary Work 

Precis, summary and report -writing — Proof correction — Style am 
layout 

Ability to write a good report, to summarize quickly an( 
clearly, and to be knowledgeable regarding proof correctioi 
and the general layout of printed matter are necessar] 
secretarial qualifications. 

Such a man as, for example, a Member of Parliament fre 
quently requires a brief summary showing the present positioi 
of a given case, question, or transaction, and the main point 
or steps leading to that position. 

Precis, Summary and Report Writing 

In writing a summary for such a purpose, the fundamenta 
rules for precis writing should be followed — 

1. Read the subject-matter through carefully. 

2. Read through a second time, underlining importan 
features, putting brackets round all non-essential points whicl 
can be eliminated. 

3. Prepare prdcis, condensing the summary to at most one 
tenth the length of the origin^. If the reports are long, th 
length of the final summary should be even less than this. 

In secretarial work it is frequently necessary to make a: 
index precis of correspondence on ffles concerning a give: 
subject. Such a summary is best made in tabular form, unde 
the follo-iving heads — 

Date File No. Correspondent Subject Actio: 

Prdcis wnting and the preparation of summarized report 
is work which needs great care and concentration in order tha 
a dear grasp of the whole position may be gained before 
summary is attempted. 
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Accuracy of facts, figures and chronological order is essen- 
tisd. In all report or summary writing the matter should be 
presented in the simplest language. Tabulation usually 
gives far clearer results (although, of course, the tabular form 
would be incorrect for a literary precis). 

A secretary can often help an employer by supplying before- 
hand, without waiting to be asked, a note containing a very 
short summary of main points of information concerning a 
question to be raised at an interview, committee meeting, etc. 

Where the tabular form is not adopted'^ a wide left-hand 
margin with marginal notes is helpful, and in any sort of work 
of the nature of Statements, Reports, Summaries, Minutes, 
etc., marginal notes and headings should be employed freely 
and stand out clearly. 

Proof Correction 

In the correction of printed matter certain definite symbols 
are used for instructions to those setting up the type, some of 
which also apply to the correction of manuscript and type- 
written matter. The principal symbols in general use are 
given on the next page, \vith a specimen of a corrected proof. ^ 

It is customary for the printers to supply two “ pulls" or 
sets of proofs printed on inferior paper. After correction one 
set is retained by the author and the other returned to the 
printers. It will be realized that any alteration in printed 
matter will involve delay and additional expense unless it is 
very carefully planned. 

To reduce the cost of resetting to a minimum, where it is 
possible, when altering a word or words, others which will 
not occupy more than the space available should be substi- 
tuted. If entirely fresh matter is to be used its length should 
be calculated on the same basis. If this is not done, not only 
the whole page may need to be set up again but a carry forward 
may be involved which may entail the alteration of subsequent 
pages. In Linotype, where a complete line of t5q)e is cast in 
one process, the difficulty is increased. 

1 I due for permission to use an extract from one of the 

late Robert Lynd's Essays for this purpose. 
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NOTES ON SPECIMEN CORRECTED PROOF 
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I. Underlining with three 

j. Double underlining means small. CAVliAi^. 

(N.B. Single underiinmg is an indication that tfc- 

, nu^Smarkior INDENT to show begins of _ 

4. Apostrophe showing possessWe case omitted. No.e su- 

distinguish from ‘‘comma.” .. v ■ - ■ ■ - j 

5. Hyphen omitted. Indicate by caret and hyphen in ma.v— ..e. — . . - 

6. Hew paragraph not reqmred. Words should run ca. 

7. Comma omitted. See (4). 

8. Mark to indicate space should be closed up. 

g. Apostrophe omitted to show letter left out. See (4). 

10. ‘‘Father" should begin with small letter. The letters Lc. mean ;rwrr 
case” as distinguished from ‘‘upper case," Le. capitals, 
ri. The word "simply" omitted where shown by caret, 
ra. "He's” should be in italics. 

13. Capital "A" for Arm. 

14. Lines are too close together. The letters "Id." stand for ” leaded.’’ 

15. Words “anything know" should be "know anything" and must be 

transposed. 

16. Word crossed out in error. Dots underneath shew the j^ter that tie 

erasure is to he ignored. The word "stet” in the margin means "ijet 
it stand.” 

17. Inverted commas omitted. Show commas as in (4). 

18. “Stumped" to be altered to “bowled." 

19. Badly formed letter "m." Attention of printer called by x in mmnin, 

20. Letter "h" omitted where indicated by caret. 

21. New paragraph required. "N.P.” is written in margin. 

22. Six words to be deleted, in margin should be Ttrities as shown to 

avoid confusion with "d" (letter to be printsdi. 

23. “e” to be changed to “y." 

24. Space required where shown by caret. 

25. Change comma to full stop and begin new sentence with ca-ital fT''» 

capital is indicated by three lines under the "t.") "** 

26. Letter inverted. S in margin calls attention to th* cerre-ti— 

27. Several words are omitted. Reference to cridnal shows t''*«-^“o b- ‘‘~i*h 

® of far 

28. "Dislike” to be closed up, 

29. Semicolon to be altered to colon. 

30. Roman type, not italics, in word encircled. 


31. Attention is called to the fact that the comers of line ba-e .p— 

32. Brackets to be closed where indicated by careL * * * 


33 ' This J. 


^ ^ ^ usual znark to show that a 

between words "crowd” anri »','c »> Ptmters space u stania 


I words "crowd” and "is ‘ 

35: liSen ty roman. 


6 U? 
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Pages with uneven numbers are found on the right, those 
with even numbers on the left of the book. 

Style and Layout of Printed Matter 

It frequently happens that, in addition to the actual correc- 
tion of printers’ proofs, the secretary has to use some discrim- 
ination in passing the general layout of the printed matter 
as suitable. This is too technical a point to deal \vith here in 
detail, but the main points to be borne in mind are— 

1. That the matter is displayed clearly (e.g. the print is not 
too small, the paragraphing too cramped, or the page too 

.fuU). 

2. That lettering and any decoration are simple and clear — 
not ornate or fussy. 

3. That the actual style of the type is uniform and from 
the same fount (e.g. that the headings are not in Gothic, the 
sub-headings in Baskeroille, and the main body of type in 
Perpetm). 

4. That suitably proportioned size-differentiation is ob- 
served in distinguishmg the headings and sub-headings from 
the main body of the matter. 

5. That marginal surrounds are of good proportions. 

6. That no unnecessary decorations and flourishes are used. 

These are just a few of the points it is well to bear in mind 

when supervising the style as well as the accuracy of the 
printed matter. 

Details as to the standard types, and the sizes of books, 
paper, type, etc., can be got from such reference books as 
Whitaker's Almanack. 



CHAPTER X 

Receptionist's Duties 

Telephone calls— Radiophone seiAdce — Callers — Interviewing 

E\'ERY0NE is now so well acquainted with the use of the 
telephone that it is hardly necessary to describe in detail 
methods of technical use. 

Telephone Calls 

The secretary has the power to give as pleasant an impression 
of courtesy by the voice and manner used in answering calls 
on the telephone as in the receuing of callers in person. 

On picking up the receiver to take an incoming call the 
secretary should at once indicate who is answering by some 
such reply as "Queen’s Nursing Home,” or "Colonel Dawson's 
secretary speaking.” If the caller’s voice is recognized at once, 
a pleasant impression is given by some such reply as " Good 
morning, Mr. Johnson. This is Colonel Dawson's secretary 
speaking.” The word "Hullo” should be avoided and no 
matter how pressed for time the secretary may be, or how 
irritated by the constant interruptions of the telephone, a 
pleasant and unruffled response must invariably be given. 

Clarity of diction is of great importance and it is wse to 
pitch the voice low and emphasize consonaints ,' the substance 
of the conversation should be expressed as concisely as 
possible. It is worth while giving careful attention to all these 
small points as it is not unusud for employers to try out an 
applicant’s telephone voice and manner (perhaps unawares!). 
A message pad and pencil should always be beside the tele- 
phone. The caller’s name (and if necessary address) together 
with date and time of call should be ^vritten down while the 
call is being taken, and if a message is given it can be added. 
It should be emphasized here that the memory should not be 
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trusted with calls and messages; they should invariably I 
Nvritten down while they are actually being received. If 
stranger is speaking, it is wise to get an address as well as 
name, and spelling should be checked if there is any doub 
All these details are particularly necessary in such a 
appointment as that of doctor’s secretary. It is very eas 
to take down a caller’s name incorrectly power instead c 
Bower) with no means afterwards of tracing the originate 
of the call. 

Full instructions regarding exchanges to be obtained a 
"ToU” or "Trunk” calls are given at the beginning o 
the London Telephone Directory. When using provincia 
directories it should be remembered that they are sectiona 
and the correct section for the district required must b( 
consulted. 

Analogues should be used to identify any letter of a word 
or name which cannot be heard. They are particularly useful 
when sending telegrams by telephone. For example, if the word 
to be transmitted is “Park” — the telephone operator may hear 
this as "Dark” or "Part.” The confusion can be cleared up by 
identifying "P” by the standard analogy “P for Peter," and 
"K” by "K for King.” 

In business firms and organizations — and in some large 
private houses— a telephone switchboard is used on which 5l 
incoming calls are taken and then transferred to the various 
people and rooms concerned by means of intercommunicating 
switches and signals. A good deal of tact may be demanded 
here as the secretary will need to be careful («) to avoid putting 
through to the chief trivial or undesired calls, and (6) that 
while consulting the chief on one line the caller is temporarily 
disconnected, and is not "listening-in" on the other line. 

In private houses it is more usual to have an extension of 
the telephone installed in various rooms and the ringing of a 
bell in the room concerned indicates that a direct call from the 
main exchange should be taken. There is no switchboard 
intermediary. 

Under the S.T.D. (Subscriber Trunk Dialling) system, trunk 
calls may be dialled direct by the subscriber. Both local and 
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trunk calls are charged on a time basis and, in the case of 
trunk calls, distance is also taken into account. As the caller 
begins to pay for the call as soon as the telephone is answered, 
it will be obvious that his time, and money, should not be 
wasted by his being asked to hold on if the person he wishes to 
speak to is not immediately available. If the secretary cannot 
deal with the matter herself, she should take a message, offer 
to ring back or ask the caller to telephone again when she 
expects her chief to be free. She should endeavour to find out 
what the caller wishes to discuss so that her chief is prepared 
for the second call and may, if he prefers, depute her to deal 
with it. When long-distance trunk calls are made, considera- 
tion should be given to the personal call service. 

I^diophone Service 

The private secretary should know of the public mobile 
radiotelephone scheme now in operation. Subscribers with 
suitable equipment in cars mthin the areas covered can have 
calls made to or from any telephone within the United 
Kingdom. Further details are given in the Post Office Guide. 

Callers 

It is usually the duty of the private secretary to shield the 
chief from unnecessary or xmdesired callers, and to be ready 
to receive every caller with a pleasant welcome and a cheerful 
manner. The room (and the secretary) should always be 
spotlessly neat, orderly, and business-like; any flowers must 
be absolutely fresh and the desk tidy at all times. The recep- 
tionist and the reception room are a caller's first impression. 

The name of each caller should be obtained clearly and some 
indication of the caller’s business, together with his address. 
It is essential that this information should be obtained tact- 
fully and pleasantly- Callers very natmally resent anything 
in the nature of an abrupt cross-examination. 

If the call concerns a matter which can well be dealt with 
by the secretary, a tactful hint can be given that the chief 
is very busy at the moment. Some such phrase as "Colonel 
Dawson has already made so many appointments this morning 
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I am afraid he will have to keep you waiting some little time. 
Would you care to discuss the matter with me? I have the 
details of the points raised at the last committee meeting in 
my head," might be appropriate. 

A word of warning here. While appearing confident and 
knowledgeable, the secretary must avoid any appearance of 
self-importance. 

A very short written note of any interview should be made 
either for the chief to see or for the files, and it is advisable to 
have a diary at hand in which to enter the name and address 
of each caller ; and the time and the object of the call. 

It is as well to mention that no callers should be shown in 
to the chief’s room without first ascertaining that he wishes 
to see them, and particulars of their business. 

In the case of a secretary to a doctor, dentist, nursing home, 
hospital, etc., much can be done by means of a sympathetic 
and cheerful reception to reassure patients (see page 137). 

Interviewing 

Most of the ground has already been covered in this con- 
nexion. There is, however, a type of interviewing required, 
particularly in certain of the higW and more responsible posts 
connected with welfare, institutional, school, and charitable 
work, selection of staff, etc., where interviewing becomes almost 
a specialized art. In these cases ability to sum up and judge 
character accurately and quickly, to put people at their 
ease and to set them talking without the realization that they 
are being questioned, is important. 

In all cases, it is necessary to be able to keep talkative 
persons to the point and to draw an interview to an early 
dose without causing any feeling of offence. As a last resort 
it is a good plan to stand up with some such remark as "You 
must not let me keep you as I know how busy you must be.” 

It is very easy for the secretary faced rvith a great deal of 
reception work and interviewing, to find at 5 o’clock that the 
day has been spent^ in talking, and the correspondence and 
routme work have still to be done. A maximum time should be 
set aside for any one caller, and the secretary must stick to it. 
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This illustration serves to show as simply p possible the 
carrying through of a normal cheque transaction, and it will 
be seen that at no stage does actual cash ^ass. 

Those who need to understand the principles of banking in 
fuller detail are advised to study some standard textbook on 
the theory and practice of commerce, such as Modern Commerce 
or Principles and Practice of Commerce, both published by 
Pitman. 

Bank of England 

The Bank of England, in addition to being the bankers' 
bank as shown, is the nation's bank. It deals with the funds 
of the British Government; the National Debt; the proceeds 
of Loans and Taxes ; receipt of bullion (raw gold bars), and 
specie (minted coins) from the mint ; fixing of Bank Rate (the 
rate of interest at which it is ready to lend money on first-class 
Bills of Exchange) ; it is responsible for the note issue and 
holds the gold reserve of the country. It also carries out the 
functions of an ordinary commercial bank in keeping the 
accounts of certain corporations and companies. 

Bank Accounts 

An account can be opened at any bank by paying in a sum 
of money, after satisfying the manager by a personal intro- 
duction from someone known to the bank, and the production 
of two acceptable references, A specimen signature must be 
furnished, and this exact signature must be adhered to on 
cheques. Other personal details must also be supplied. A 
cheque book ■will be issued when the bank is satisfied. Cheque 
books are made up to contain from 10 to 500 printed blank 
cheque forms, embossed with a zd. stamp (the zd. being the 
Government stamp duty on a cheque). More commonly today 
the words "Stamp Duty Paid” appear in a printed circle. The 
cost of the stamp duty is charged to the customer’s account. 

Accounts are of two types — 

(а) Current 

(б) Deposit 
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The Current Account is one on which cheques are regularly 
drawn for normal transactions, and to which money is peri- 
odically paid in. It is customary for banks to make a half- 
yearly charge for keeping customers’ accounts, but it is quite 
usual for no charge to be made if a specified credit balance is 
maintained. Interest on overdrafts is charged at current 
rates. These details vary in different banks. 

The Deposit Accoimt is one in which money is set aside, 
rather in the nature of a reserve, on the understanding that 
it is not drawn upon without agreed notice. The bank is thus 
enabled to make use of the money and will pay interest, 
normally round about 2 per cent below the Bank Rate. The 
Current Account cheque book should not be used for the 
Deposit Account. 

When it is required to withdraw money from Deposit, it is 
usual to instruct the bank to make the necessary transfer from 
Deposit to Current Account, giving the agreed notice. It is 
then available for use in the Current Account in the usual way. 

Separate Bank Accounts 

Where it is advisable to keep separate funds for any purpose, 
separate accounts should be kept at the bank and this is 
compulsory in the case of a Trustee. (We have already noted 
the distinction between Current and Deposit Accounts.) It is 
quite usual for a private secretary to have to deal with at least 
four, if not more, accounts at the bank : for example — 

1. A normal Current Account. 

2. A Current Account, possibly called No. 2 account, used 
for a specific purpose (say, rents received from and money 
expended on a farm or an estate). 

3. A Trustee Account for money received and paid out in 
connexion with a Trust Fund. 

4. A Deposit Account. 

It will be necessary to have separate cheque books and 
paying-in books and to see that the signature of the drawer 
is made in accordance with the particular account concerned. 

3-(Q.8i8) 
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If you were Colonel Dawson’s secretary acting in these cir- 
cumstances it would be necessary for you to see that cheques 
were signed on the following lines — 

1. R. Dawson — Current Account 

2. R. Dawson — No. 2 Account 

3. R. Dawson — ^Trustee Account 

4. R. Dawson — Deposit Account (if the method of drawing 
direct on Deposit Account is adopted) 

It is, however, quite possible that Colonel Dawson might 
have a special designation for the various accounts and this 
distinction would be necessary on cheques and on paying-in 
slips. Statements will be issued periodically by the bank, 
giving details of each account. 

Negotiable Instruments 

Two forms of "negotiable instrument" (i.e. an instrument 
by delivery of which the legal right to the money it represents 
is transferable from the one person to another) are Bills of 
Exchange (which include cheques) and Promissory Notes. 

Bills of Exchange. A Bill of Exchange is usually issued 
conditionally upon value being received for the money. It 
is an uncon^tional order in writing addressed by one person 
to another, signed by the person giving it, requiring the 
person to whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain in money to, 
or to the order of, a specified person or to bearer. 

It will be seen from this that a cheque is actually a Bill of 
Exchange drawn on a banker and payable on demand. 

The essentials of a Bill of Exchange are the — 

Date 

Period of Currency 

Parties 

Amount 

Stamp (at specified rates) 

The advantages of a BiU of Exchange are — 

{a) The fixing of the amount due and the date it is to be 
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(6) It can be discounted at a bank (that is cashed in advance) 
at current discount rates. 

(c) By the fact that it is negotiable, the Bill can be trans- 
ferred from one person to another, thus transferring value 
without the passage of money. 

The private secretary is not likely to come in frequent 
contact with Bills of Exchange unless in dealing with trade 
debts abroad. They are, however, frequently used in the 
timber trade, and a secretary dealing with large country 
estates where the sale of timber is involved may meet with 
them occasionally. 

Bills of Exchange can be negotiated through the bank. A 
specimen Bill of Exchange is given below — 


No. 1502 /215 15s. Timber Mills, 

Norwich, Nor 994. 

1st March, 19 — . 

Three months after date pay to our order the sum 
of two hundred and fifteen pounds fifteen shillings 
for value received. 

James Jevons and Co. 

Messrs. Whitewood & Co., 

Truro, 

Cornwall. 


sd. 

Stamp 


Specimen of Inland Bill of Exch.ange 


This bill, after it has been duly accepted by Messrs 
wood & Co., could either be passed through Messrs, 
bank for collection on its maturity at the end of three' 
plus three “days of grace”— i.e. on 4th June, 10— 
could be cashed earlier ("discounted") at the bani. 
value (less discount at current rates) obtained in adraz: 

As this book is intended for the private secreaa; 
subject of Bills of Exchange is only touctec arc: 
details will be found in any textbook on Connrerz 
subject — particularly where foreign Bills of ^ 
concerned ^is too lengthy to discuss here. 
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It might, however, be mentioned that an " accommodation ” 
Bill of Exchange, where no value has actually been received, 
is sometimes given— in exchange for a loan, for example.^ 
Promissory Notes. A Promissory Note is an unconditional 
promise in writing made by one person to another, signed by 
the maker, engaging to pay on demand or at a fixed or deter- 
minable future time a sum certain in money, to, or to the 
order of, a specified person or to bearer. The Bill of Exchange 
is an order to pay. The Promissory Note is a promise to pay. 
The following is a specimen of a Promissory Note. The stamp 
duty, formerly ad valorem, is 2d. 


sd. 

Stamp 


Moat Farm, 

p](> Chichester. 

1st January, 19 — 
Six months after date I promise to pay to Colonel 
R. Dawson the sum of seventy-six pounds for value 
received. 

N. Jenkins 


The above Promissory Note would fall due for payment on 
4th July, 19—. 

lOU 

An lOU is not a negotiable instrument. It is merely an 
acknowledgment in writing of a debt due from the person 
who gives it ; and as such is held by the person advancing the 
loan in order that he may have proof of the indebtedness. No 
stamp is required. 






CHAPTER XU 

Banking : Practicai, Application 

Drawing cheques — ^Endorsements — Crossings — ^Paying-in— Statements 
— Reconciliation statement — Stopping cheques — Standing orders — 
Credit transfers — ^Bankers’ cards 

As already mentioned, the cheque constitutes an authority to 
the bank to pay the sum named. 

Drawing Cheques 

The following details are essential to the satisfactory 
completion of a cheque form — 

(fl) The date. 

(J) The payee’s name, written clearly and accurately in 
accordance with directions on the account. 

(c) The amount, written in words, and also in figures. 

\d) It must be signed with the prearranged signature. 

All entries on the cheque must be written as near as possible 
to the left-hand edge, in the appropriate spaces, and be 
followed by a dash, so that no word or figure can be inserted. 


Example of Cheque Well Made Out 
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Example of Badly Drawn Cheque 



naUo in 30-00-02 T 

Lloyds Bank Limited 

City Office, 

Pay 

72» X^^bard Stn?ct« London, 

r\ £ vCRWEs orOvrlpr 


i-V'' ir fO'Gj 

.•c4, , 



■ -a 


i • - / / ____ 

iU-ODUJi; 131 . '5 5 5 7c* ' 


The parties to the cheque are — 

Drawer — Grey 

Drawee — Lloyds Bank Limited 
Payee — ^Evans 

This last cheque could easily be falsified, by the insertion of 
^e words "six hundred and," and the figures "six" and 
"nought," into a cheque for £608 los. 6d. 

Any alteration in a cheque must be initialed or signed by 
the person drawing it. Th& matter of the correct manner of 
dra\ving of cheques is a very important one as, whilst the 
banker is liable for any loss caused by pa5dng out on an altered 
cheque which has not been properly initialed or signed by the 
drawer or on a forged cheque, he is not liable if he pays on an 
^tered cheque when the alteration has been made possible 
by the negligence of the drawer. 

^eques may be made out “To order" or "To bearer.” 

■pje payee of an " order ” cheque being collected in cash must 
ivnte ms name on the back, i.e. "endorse" the cheque. 

hearer cheque can be cashed without endorsement, 
^his form of cheque is less safe and less commonly 
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Endorsements 

Before an "order” cheque wall be paid in cash it must, as 
already explained, be "endorsed.” That is, the signature of 
the payee, made out in direct accordance with the face of the 
cheque, must be written on the back. The cheques shown 
on pages 63-4 would be endorsed as follows — 

{a) Robert H. Evans. 

(6) R. Evans. 

If made out say to "The Secretary, Marwood Hall,” Mr. 
Evans would need to endorse the cheque with his normal 
signature and his office — 

Robert H. Evans, 

Secretary, Marwood Hall. 

Had Mr. Evans’s actual name been Roberto, he would 
endorse as Robert H. Evans with the addition of his true 
name, Roberto H. Evans. 

Where the payee is "fictitious ” — for example " Pay Salaries ” 
— the cheque becomes a bearer cheque and needs no endorse- 
ment. Actually in this matter practice varies, some bankers 
looking upon such a cheque as one drawn to the order of the 
drawer and, therefore, requiring his endorsement. 

By the Cheques Act, 1957, cheques paid into a pa5^ee's 
account for collection no longer require endorsement. 

Receipt Endorsement 

Nowadays many firms require the payee to sign a printed 
form of receipt on the back of the cheque. Because, since 
the Cheques Act, 1957, a collecting banker no longer looks for 
an endorsement, such a cheque must bear on its face near the 
amount in figures a prominent capital "R.” 

Crossings 

A cheque which is uncrossed may, if so desired, be presented 
at the bank on which it is drawn, in exchange for 

To prevent presentation for cash by an nnanthorized person 
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it is wise to cross it and to make every cheque out to Order. 
Crossing is carried out by drawing two lines across the face 
of the cheque and it is customary (though not necessary) to 
write the words "and Co." between the lines. 


, 

y This means that the cheque can only be passed through a 
bank account — ^it cannot be exchanged for cash, without a 
special written and signed request on the face of the cheque 
"Please pay cash.” 

There are many variations of general crossing, all of which 
are written between the lines in addition to the words "& 
Co.” For example — 

(а) "Under twenty pounds” 

(thus making certain that a cheque for £io could not be 
altered to £ioo). 

(б) " A/c payee only ” 

(thus ensuring that the cheque can be paid only into the 
account of the person to whom it is made out). 

(c) "Not negotiable" 

(thus giving the holder of the cheque no better right to it than 
the person from whom he received it). The cheque therefore 
ceases to be freely negotiable. By m^ing the disposal by an- 
unauthorized person of such a cheque extremely difficult, this 
crossing provides a strong safeguard, and says in effect to 
anyone except the payee himself, "Hands off.” 
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There are in addition Special Crossings. For example, 
the name of the payee’s bank (or even the actual branch) may 
be added, which would mean that the cheque could be 
presented only at this particular bank or branch. 



With such crossings the cheque can be collected only by 
the banker concerned. Variations of this crossing may be 
made to limit the scope of the negotiation still further. 

WhUe the addition of "not negotiable” provides the strictest 
safeguard (see (c) on previous page), the restrictive crossing 
of "A/c payee only” is that most generally used. 

Paying-in 

When paying money into the bank a "paying-in slip” must 
be used ; these forms are supplied by the bank in book form 
with counterfoils. Details of the money paid in (cash, cheques, 
etc.) must be given and the total should invariably be agreed 
with the amount entered in the Cash Book, if the secretary 
is responsible for the latter. The bank will tear out and retain 
one portion of the slip, and wiU initial the duplicate counter- 
foil and return the book. The secretary should take care to 
obtain the protection of the bank’s official receipt stamp in 
the paying-in book. 

Cheques should be paid into the account as soon as possible 
after receipt. An additional precautionary measure is to 
cross them irhmediately with the name of the bank into which 
they are to be paid. They should be locked safely away 
meanwhile. This is perhaps an appropriate place to repeat 
that a secretary should never leave money exposed or un- 
locked. Such an action is not only irresponsible and likely 
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to have serious results, but is placing temptation in the way 
of others. Such risks are not covered by ordinary insurances. 

Bank Statements 

A record of all debits and credits passed through a cus- 
tomer's account is kept in the books of the bank, and the 
customer is supplied at arranged intervals or on demand wth 
a loose-leaf sheet called a Bank Statement (or Pass Sheet). 
This is a record of cheques dra\vn and sums paid into the 
account. As this sheet is recorded automatically, details are 
given in abbreviated code form and the balance is brought 
down at each entrjf. 

Where the secretary is responsible for her employer’s 
accounts, the Bank Statement of each banking account 
should be obtained at least once a month so that balances may 
be checked. Paid cheques returned by the bank with the 
Statement should be retained as receipts when required. 

Banks are maldng increasing use of computer equipment to 
handle customers' accounts more efficiently, and, unless 
otherwise requested, often no longer return paid cheques 
with Statements. The paid cheques are, however, retained 
by the bank for a minimum period of six years — during which 
time they will be available on request. 

Reconciliation Statement 

The object of a Reconciliation Statement is to make the 
necessary adjustments in order to prove the agreement of the 
balance as shown by the bank rvith the bank balance shown in 
the Cash Book. It will be realized that these two figures are 
unlikely to coincide without adjustment. There will be some 
people to whom cheques have been issued who have not yet 
presented them for payment at the bank and there may be some 
moneys paid into the bank which have not yet been included in 
the Bank Statement, 

To prepare a Reconciliation Statement first go through the 
Cash Book with the Bank Statement and put a pencil tick in 
the former against every item which appears in the Statement 

^both debits and credits. This affords a check on both Cash 
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been outstanding for more than a month, it is advisable to 
communicate wth the payee. A cheque lapses after six months. 

Stopping Cheques 

Where a cheque has been, or appears likely to have been 
lost, it is wise to cancel it and to issue a fresh cheque. This is 
done by "stopping" the cheque, i.e. by asking the banker to 
stop payment should the missing cheque be presented. An 
order to stop a cheque must be signed by the drawer. The 
banker will need to know the number, date and payee’s name 
on the cheque. The same step should of course be taken 
immediately blank cheques or cheque book are stolen. 

Standing Orders 

It is frequently the practice to give the bank a "Standing 
Order” for the payment of regular cheques such as subscrip- 
tions to clubs or charities. The bank then deals with the 
matter by payment direct on the due date and the amount 
is entered in the Statement as referred to above. 

The same procedure is followed in regard to regular receipts 
from dividends on stocks and shares of companies who have 
been instructed to make payment direct to the bank, in 
accordance wth the normal procedure outlined fully in 
Chapter XVI (see page 94). 

If the private secretary has to make personal contact with the 
bank and to take a certain amount of responsibility in this con- 
nexion a personal introduction or note from the employer in 
the first instance, to the Manager or Chief Cashier, wiU be 
helpful. 

Credit Transfers 

Accounts may be paid by means of the Credit Transfer 
system. This is a direct transfer of money from the debtor’s 
bank to the creditor’s. 

A slip is made out for each payment giving the payee's 
name, the amount to be transferred and the name and branch 
of his bank (which he must, of course, first supply). If pay- 
ments are to be made to several different accounts, the details 
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must also be Ksted on a separate form. A cheque (or cash) for 
the full amount is handed to the pa5dng bank with the slips. 

A charge is made by the bank for each pa5mient at the rate 
normally charged to its customers. This service is also 
available to those who have no bank account, but a charge of 
6d. is made for each pa5rment. 

Bankers’ Cards 

Many banks now have cards available for their customers, 
and, in some cases, for other responsible adults of over 21. 

These cards fall into two categories — 

(a) those which guarantee cheques, and 
{b) credit cards. 

(a) Although the schemes offered by different banks tend 
to differ in detail, all guarantee that any cheque up to £30 
issued by the holder ivdl be paid by the bank, provided that 
certain rules are observed. 

{b) Credit card schemes differ more ividely. To take just 
one example there is the Barclaycard introduced during the 
summer of 1966. Briefly, this operates on the following 
principle — 

A customer takes his card to, say, a shop (although the card 
will cover services as well as merely goods), selects what he 
wants, and then hands the card to the retailer. The retailer 
prepares a sales shp imprinted with the card’s details and the 
shopper, after he has signed this, may leave with his purchases. 
A duplicate sales shp is paid in by the shopkeeper to his 
nearest branch of Barclays Bank, who swiftly credit the 
amount to his account, less a small service charge. 

The bank sends a monthly account to each cardholder, 
who pays no other charge provided the total is settled within 
about 25 days. 



CHAPTER Xni 

Paying Accounts 

Procedure in paying bills — Invoices — Filing receipts — Salaries and 

wages — Subscriptions 

When paying accounts the following points must be observed — 

(a) Check that the goods or services charged for have 
actually been received. [Note. The charges of professional 
men (doctors, dentists, etc.) have often to be taken as correct 
in the absence of sufficient information for checking.) 

(b) Be quite certain that the account has not been paid. 

(c) Check that the amount charged is the sum agreed by a 
contract, a preliminary estimate, a price list, or by previous 
accounts for similar items- 

(d) If a preliminary delivery note or invoice is received 
before the actual account, check this at the time the goods are 
delivered, file it temporarily, and then check the actual account 
with it. 

(e) See that any available discount has been deducted. 

{/) Check the arithmetical calculation of the account. 

(g) See that the cheque in payment is made out in exact 
accord with the instructions on the account and is properly 
crossed and full details are entered on the counterfoil. 

[h) Number and file the account with the paid cheque if 
it is returned by the bank. (Receipts are not normally issued 
for cheque payments unless requested.) 

It is quite a usual custom to collect accounts together for 
pa3mient once a month. 

Invoices 

The invoice or account will give the date of delivery, the 
quantity or number of goods supplied, their description, price 
and total cost, all of which need checking as outlined above. 
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In some cases delivery notes, to be followed by an invoice, 
e sent with the goods and a monthly statement of account 
usually furnished by the firm. AH such delivery notes and 
voices must be filed temporarily and checked with the ac- 
lunt statement. Many firms rendering such monthly state- 
ents use calculating machines for making out the account. In 
is case it is made out in tabular form on the lines of the 
mk’s loose-leaf statements already referred to. Goods pur- 
tased are debited in detail, cash paid is credited and the final 
pire brought down is the sum due at statement date. 

ling Receipts 

A simple spring box file, such as the Shannon Binding Case, 
the best method of filing receipted accounts. Each financial 
jar’s receipts should start with No. i and run on numerically 
the Cash Book order. At the end of the financial year, 
ley can be removed from the case, put in a clearly labelled 
ircel and the case used again for the fresh year. Receipts 
lould not be destroyed for at least seven years. 

ilaries and Wages 

The procedure in paying salaries and wages is as follows — 

1. Enter up a weekly or monthly Wages Book on the lines 
ven below. (This is best done the day before payment is to 
2 made.) 

2. Calculate the correct deductions for national insurance 
id graduated pension contributions and for income tax (see 
hapters XVII and XVIII). 

3. Draw a cheque for the total amount of salaries required 
id the total of insurance stamps. 

4. Prepare an analysed statement of the exact division of the 
)tal money required into the correct amoimt in notes, silver 
id copper to enable each person to receive his exact wages — a 
ite of the analysis should be made on the back of the cheque. 

5. Obtain the signature or initials of those paid if this is 
our employer’s custom, but be careful so to arrange matters 
lat one member of the staff does not see what another is 
jceiving. 
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We will deal with these points in detail— 

I. A specimen ruling of a Wages Book is given belovs 
Suitable analysis books can be obtained from a stationei 
Columns are supplied for the gross amount payable, th 
amount of insurance (flat rate and graduated) and tax to b 
deducted, the net amount to be paid ; and additional column 
are available for the employer’s share of the insurance stamp 
and graduated pension contributions. At the time of going t 
press employers pay the Selective Employment Tax intrc 
duced in the Budget of 1966 at the same time as they pa 
flat-rate insurance contributions to the Ministry of Socir 
Security. (See Chapter XIX.) For clarity’s sake we hav 
omitted the new tax from the table below. Thus, to take th 
following example, columns 5 (u), 7 and 8 (a) added togethe 
represent the total cheque to be drawn; columns 5 (^) 

8 (a) represent the value of the insurance stamps; columns 
and 8 (a) and (b) represent the expenditure of the eraployei 
column 6 represents the income tax deducted; and column 
5 (i) and 8 {b) the amount due under the graduated pensio 
scheme — ^this and the income tax deducted being paid monthl 
by the employer to the Inland Revenue (see page 103). 


i 

2 

3 

4 


5 

B 

7 

8 

Date 

Naroe ■ 

! 

Rate 

of 

Gross 

Wage 

(month 

National 
Insurance 
( Deduction 


Net 

Wage 

Pay- 

able 

1 Employer’s 

j National 

j Insurance 

Contribution 


! 

1 

Pay 

or 

week) 

{«) 

flat 

rate 

A- 

a ted 

ttoa 

(«) 

flat 

rate 

H 


It should be noted that the graduated insurance deduction 
payable by all employees between the ages of 18 and 70 (65 fc 
women) whose wages are over £g in any week (on earning 
between fy and £18). As the amount is related to the wagf 
received in any one week, the payment of a bonus or overthr 
will increase the deduction to be made, unless the wages pai 
already exceed £iS per week. In all cases the employer 
contribution is the same as the employee's. 
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Outside workers are usually paid weekly, and resident 
indoor staff monthly. There is a general trend towards 
monthly pa}Tnents. Separate books can be kept for weekly 
wages and monthly salaries where the number of staff justifies 
this, but in small establishments one book in two sections will 
suffice. Where work is paid for by the hour, an additional 
column must be included showing number of hours worked. 

2. The appropriate insurance rates in each case must be 
ascertained and the stamps obtained and affixed to the cards 
when the wages are paid. The secretary is warned to be careful 
to see that the necessary insurance cards are supplied by the 
staff and that they are kept regularly stamped. 

An employer who does not hold appropriate insurance 
cards duly stamped for every insurable member of the staff, 
is liable to a fine or other penalty, and Government Inspectors 
are authorized to call at any time, without notice, to inspect 
cards. The secretary is advised to study carefully regulations, 
rates of contribution, and benefits, outlined in a leaflet pub- 
lished by the ^Ministry of Social Security. 

3. The amount of the cheque drawn must of course agree 
with the total shown in the Wages Book for the actual net 
wages to be paid plus the cost of insurance stamps. 

4. Unless an analysed statement of notes and coin required 
is prepared, it will be realized that it will be impossible to 
divide up each person’s wages exactly. If the wages to be 
paid are considerable a rough analysis should be made under 
headings £5, £x, los., 2s. 6d., zs., is., 6d., and copper, for 
each person. The total of these columns will then show how 
the cheque must be divided up. For example a wage of 
£6 los. gd. entails one £5, one note (or six £i notes), one 
los. note, one fid. and three coppers. 

5. This is optional; some employers waive the question of 
receipt for v/ages, others get a receipt form. Whatever 
method is adopted, the secretary must remember that questions 
of salary and v/age payments are particularly confidential and 
the utmost discretion is required here. 

Another type of analysis Wages Book has similar headings, 
but a page is allotted to each employee. In this, the total 
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wages, deductions, etc., of any employee are quickly ascer- 
tained, and no difficulty arises in keeping the amount of wages 
confidential; a brief summary showing total wages and 
insurance is necessary to calculate the cheque to be drawn. 

There is a grorving practice, particularly among large busi- 
ness houses TOth many salaried employees, for a salary cheque 
to be sent to the firm’s bank. From here salaries are credited 
to the employees' own accounts at the same or different banks 
by means of the Credit Transfer system. 

It is important for the secretary (if she is responsible for 
this) to see that the firm’s salary cheque is paid in in sufficient 
time to ensure that aU staff may draw upon their salaries by 
the end of the month. 

Printed envelopes or pay advice slips can be obtained on 
which date, gross wages, details of deductions and net wages 
are entered. They form a useful record for the staff. 

Subscriptions 

The most appropriate method of payment of subscriptions 
must be decided by the type and scope of the work involved. 
If only a few regular club subscriptions and charitable sub- 
scriptions are involved, the banker’s standing order referred 
to on page 70 is sufficient. 

If this practice is not followed and subscriptions are numer- 
ous (in any case it is a helpM method), it is advisable to 
have a small card index showing, in alphabetical order, the 
names and addresses of the organizations to which subscrip- 
tions must be paid, the amount and due date. A similar record 
of donations can be kept. On each card will be recorded the 
last payment made. If the secretary is responsible for the 
collection of subscriptions from others this is undoubtedly the 
best method, a card being made out for each subscriber in this 
case, sho%ving name, address, amount of subscription, date 
due, date paid. (See Chapter VIII for card index methods.) 

If the subscriptions list is a very small one, a note in the 
diary, or "tickler" cards under the appropriate dates for 
pa3ment of subscriptions is sufficient to call the secretary’s 
attention to the need for payment. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Book-iceeping and Accounts 

Methods of private secretarial book-keeping — Analysis cash book — 
Ledger accounts — ^Fann accounts — Estate maintenance accounts 
— Game accounts — Doctors' and dentists’ accounts — Card 

ledgers — Simplest methods — ^Petty cash 


The methods of book-keeping most commonly in use in 
private secretarial posts are given in this section, but we are 
not here attempting to deal with general principles and 
methods in detail. It is assumed that the secretary has 
already a grounding in the double-entry principle of book- 
keeping. 


I. General Method 

Whatever the detailed method of keeping the accounts may 
be, where it is possible so to arrange, the best general method 
is (fl) to pay all accounts of over £i by cheque, and (&) to pay 
accounts of rmder that amount by cash out of a separate 
Petty Cash Account. 

This simplifies considerably the keeping of accounts, as 
the cheque-book counterfoils provide a double check on the 
payments falling under {a) and only a single Total Cash 
(actually, of course, "Bank”) colmnn is then used in the main 
Cash Book for aU payments on the one side and for the receipts 
on the other side. 

AU money received ivUl be paid direct into the bank, thus 
providing (through the Paying-in Book and Bank Statement) 
an accurate check on receipts. 

The small subsidiary Petty Cash Book (b) is easily dealt 
\vith by the method outlined on page 82, under the Imprest 
system. 
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2. Detailed Methods 

(a) The Analysis Cash Book. By the Analysis Cash Book 
method, the Cash Book is tabulated, and receipts and expen- 
diture are entered under appropriate headings. The choice 
of these headings must naturally be governed by the type of 
work. The Totals columns will give the total receipts and 
total expenditure and the book should be balanced monthly. 

At the end of the year detailed summaries of receipts and 
expenditure can be prepared. The individual. Total columns 
for the year should, when added, agree with the total receipts 
and total expenditure for the year. By this means it is 
possible — 

1. To see at a glance the exact amount of money 
expended on the various recurrent items of expenditure 
(for example, Wages, Rent, Rates and Taxes, Lighting and 
Heating, Repairs, Household, Farm, Estate, etc.). 

2. To see the income received from the various sources 
(for example, Salary, Profits, Investments, Farm Sales, 
Fees, etc.). 

3. To check at the end of the year the accuracy of the 
accounts , and by making an adjustment for outstanding 
items, on the lines given below, to ascertain whether expen- 
diture has been kept within true income. 


As no Trial Balance or Balance Sheet will be prepared to 
check the accuracy of the year’s workings, it is necessary that 
some other method of check shall be adopted, and this can be 
done by preparing a statement on the following lines — 


Bank Balance on 31st December, 1965 . 

Add Receipts for year to 31st December, 
1966, as shovm in Cash Book . 

Deduct expenditure for year to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1966, as sho^vn by Cash Book . 
Balance on 31st December, 19Q6 (as proved 
by Reconciliation Statement, see page 68) . 


i i- 

310 10 6 

10,928 3 9 
£11.238 14 3 

7,015 IQ IQ 


)£ 4.223 3 5 
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To prepare a statement of the true fnuuiCK',1 iwitivMl i»>i 
regards income and expenditure, as distinct fivm anvt 

payments, it will be necessary' to take into aovvunt a\VY 
receipts and payments outstanding at tire lx'giunii\i: and euvi 
of the year. The statement of the position shown abow wonkl 
be adjusted on the following lines and by this moans the 
Income and Expenditure relating to the actual year nmlor 
review are revealed — 


Receipts for year to 31st December, 1066 
Deduct amounts relating to income belonging 
to previous year ended 31st December. 
1965, then outstanding .... 

Add^ amounts due for receipts for current 
year ended 31st December, 1966, bat i:ot 
yet received ...... 

True INCOME figure for year ended 31st 
December, 1966 

Payments for year to 31st December, 106O 
Deduct amounts relating to expenses actually 
incurred in previous year ended 31^ 
December, 1965 ..... 

Add^ outstanding amounts due to be paid in 
respect of current year’s expenditure to 
31st December, 1966 .... 

True EXPENDITURE figure for year ended 
31st December, 1966 .... 

True income for year as shown above 
True expenditure for year as shown above 
True excess of income over expenditure for 
year to 31st December, 1966 . 


£ 

10,0^5 

3 

536 

I 9 

£ic>,3c; 

* 3 

505 

10 - 

/lo.rSr 

3 

/ 

7,015 

s, c, 

to to 

175 

to - 

6 ,Sjo 

- to 

553 

S 6 

£7.393 

9 4 

r 

10,787 

7.393 

s. d. 
12 3 

9 4 

£3.394 

2 II 


yem?steteS„T adjustments for the fo!!ov.-ing 
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This adjustment shows that although the bank balance has 
increased during the year from £310 los. 6d. to £4,223 3s. 5d. 
(an increase of £3,912 12s. iid.) the true increase of actual 
income over expenditure rdating to the year was only 
£3,394 2S. iid. 

A specimen of a simple Analysis Cash Book is given inset. 
Fuller details of the keeping of accounts on these lines can be, ,^ 
found in textbooks on book-keeping, such as Bi(stitess 
Book-keeping (Pitman). 

Specialized analysis account books can be obtained for 
various types of work. A useful type is printed for use in 
Farm Accounts, containing full instructions for the prepar foi 
ation of a Profit and Loss Account. An example of such ? __ 
book is The A.B.C. System Cash Book and Ledger in Onf 
(McQueen, Leicester). This is a simple and easily kept fora 
of analysis account book especially prepared for Farn 
Accounts. Analysis books can also be obtained for Estati- 
and Game Accounts, Doctors’ and Dentists’ Accounts, etc 
The Analysis Cash Book method can be applied to mos 
types of work with very satisfactory results, and is to b 
recommended. 


Further reference is made to the keeping of Farm, Estatt 
Dairy Produce and Game Records in the section of Chapte 
XXII dealing mth country estates (see page 141). 

Readers are reminded that in all analysed accounts th 
totals of the individual columns should, when cross-addec 
equal the total of the total column, and it is important ths 
this cross-check should be employed. 

(6) Analysis Cash Book with Ledger Acconnis either i 
Book or Card Form. By this system, in addition to tl'”*"’'' 
Analysis Cash Book giving details of general receipi 
and expenditure, a certain number of Ledger account 
md^ in some cases a complete subsidiary Ledger, ai 

For example, if Farm Accounts are not kept by the methc 
in («), a special Farm Ledger may be kept i 
which a Profit and Loss Account is prepared, for income ts 
purposes. 
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nalysed on the basis of the petty cash analysis (see inset 
xample of Analysis Cash Book facing page 80). 


Example. My standing "float" is £10, and my expenses for the pre- 
lous week were £1 16s. 6d. 


Receipts 

19— 

one 29. To Balance in band 
*1 30. tt Cheque . 


jly 6. To Balance in band 
,, „ Cheque . 


c 

5. d. 

. 8 

3 6 

1 

x6 6 


— 

£ 

s. d. 

• 4 

17 3 

• 5 

* 9 


— 


Expenditure 

19 — ■ 

July 6. By Expenses for week 
(analy^ in det^Ul) 
», f, Balance in hand 


£ s. rf. 

5*9 
4 17 3 


£10 - - 


I ended the week on Friday, 29th June, ivith £8 33. 6d. in the box, 
nd drew a cheque for £i i6s. 6d. to cover the amount I had spent 
wring that week, thus enabling me to start my new week with £10. 
'he following Friday, 6th July, my expenses for the week totalled 
5 2S. gd. and I had cash in hand £4 17s. 3d. By drawing a cheque for 
5 2s. gd. I start my new week on 7th July with the standing "float" 
f£zo. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to warn the secretary again to use 
he utmost care in keeping the cash box locked away at all 
imes, and to see that ai the time any money is taken out an 
ntry is made in the Petty Cash Book or a temporary slip put 
1 the box. It is very easy to forget small items of petty cash 
xpenditure. A voucher should support all entries. 

The secretary will be able to handle most accounts in a 
rivate secretarial post through studjdng — 

(a) The Analysis Cash Book systeni. 

\b) Bank Accounts and Reconciliation Statements. 

(c) Simple Profit and Loss Accounts. 

\d) Card Index Ledger systems. 

Those aiming at responsible weU-paid posts, however, are 
dvised to work on to the preparation of Balance Sheets, and 
, sound knowledge of income tax sufiicient to ensure the 
ccurate preparation of Income Tax Returns, claims for 
efund. Profit and Loss Returns on Farms, and Maintenance 
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Cash) must be employed. In practice a double-column Cash 
Book is often used for bank purposes only, column^ (i) 
being for details, column {2) being for total sum paid into 
bank. 

By this method, as the Cash Book is not analysed, a senes 
of Ledger accounts must be kept to take the place of the 
headed colvunns in the Analysis Cash Book, In private 
secretarial work these can be kept as few in number as possible 
—they will be impersonal accounts such as Lighting and 
Heating, Car, Household, Rent and Rates, etc. Money spent 
or cash received in connexion with items falling under 
various heads will be debited or credited to the account 
concerned. 

{d) Double-entry System. The full double-entry system is 
rarely used in private secretarial work, though it is sometimes 
brought into use for a subsidiary Ledger as explained in (6) 
on p. 80 ; but a full knowledge of its principles is advisable. 

Simplest Methods 

The Analysis Cash Book and either subsidiary analysis 
books for Farm and Estate or a bound Ledger or Card Index 
Ledger system where personal accounts are necessary for fees 
and similar items are the simplest methods for the private 
secretary to adopt. 

Petty Cash 

A separate Petty Cash Book, analysed under appropriate 
headed columns, is kept for small expenses. This account is 
started by an "imprest” (that is an advance from the general 
funds, passed through the main Cash Book) of anything from, 
s^y> to ^30. The petty cash expenditure is totalled at the 
end of each week and the standing imprest is maintained as a 

float" by drawing a weekly cheque on the general funds for 
the exact amount expended during the week, thus bringing 
the balance in hand back to the original imprest. The weekly 
petty cash cheque, when entered in the main cash book, is 
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.nalvsed on the basis of the petty castx VJ’- 

sample of Anal3^ Cash Book facing page . 


Exampu. My standing "float'’ is ^lo, and my e.xix-m^s icf tbe 
ious week were £i i6s. 6d. 


RKtipis 

19 ~ 

me sg. To Balance in t 2 zi 
30. .. Cheqne . 




July 6. To BaUnc« is. txid 
„ „ Cheqc« . 


£ 

X. 

d. 


3 

6 

. I 

x6 

6 

£zo 

- 

- 

~ 

£ 

s. 


. 4 

i7 

3 

- 5 

2 

9 

Izz 

- 

- 

Fdd3 


25‘ 


10— 4 

July 6, By Expenses {or 


lanals'sevl in ileUi's' 5 
lali ‘ ■ 


Balatice ia has J 


* X' 


ix-' - 


June, with £8 3a. 6d. in the Is 
and drew a ebeqes for £i zt'i. 6d. to cover the amount I hnd yps 
during that week, thus enabling me to start my new week with £ 
The following Fridav, dtL Jnly, my expenses for the week total 
is 2s. gd. and I tad czzt in card £4 i-js. 3d. By dratving a cheque 
jjs 2S. gd. I start my cev' wiei cr: yth July with the standing '‘t'o; 
of £10. 


It is perhaps unnecessary nc. wrarri the secretary' again to n 
the utmost care in keepers' th* cash box locked awa\* at : 
times, and to see that ct any money is taken out ; 

entry is made in the Peaty Ca:ur Hoc;-: or a temporary slip p 
in the box. It is very easy to aerret small items of pettt' ca 
expenditure. A voucher seat'd srpyort aU entries. 

The secretary will be able c.: handle most accoun*^ in 
private secretarial post thn^egir studying — 

(а) The Analysis Cash Book system. 

( б ) Bank Accounts and RecendTfation Statements. 

(c) Simple Profit and Loss Accounts. 

(if) Card Index Ledger systsni:';. 

Those aiming at responsible well-paid posts, however, a 
advised to work on to the preparation of Balance Sheets, ai 
a sound knowledge of income tax sufficient to ensure t 

Returns, claims f 
. rofit and Loss Retum.s on Farms, and Mainfen.m 
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Claims on Estates. The need for having a sound prelinunaiy 
grounding in the double-entry principles of book-keeping is 
again emphasized. 

It is essential that, whatever the method of keeping the 
accounts or the amount of responsibility falling upon the 
secretary, the procedure followed must ensure — 

(а) Absolute neatness and accuracy. (An untidy accoimt 
book provides unlimited pitfalls for error, as well as presenting 
an appearance of slovenhness and inefficiency.) 

(б) The obtaining and filing of a receipted voucher for every 
item of expenditure. As formal receipts are now rarely issued 
for payments by cheque unless specially requested, fte paid 
cheque — ^if it is returned by the bank — should be filed with the 
statement or invoice as proof that the account has been settled. 
If a receipt is issued, it must bear a 2d. stamp if the payment 
is for £2 or more. 

(c) The provision of the necessary material to enable a dear 
financial statement to be prepared at any moment, up to the 
particular stage for which the secretary is responsible. 

For example, if responsible for the petty cash only, the book 
must at any moment show an accurate statement of expendi- 
ture supported by vouchers, and a balance proved accurate by 
the cash in the box. 

If responsible for a Cash Book and Bank Account, the 
book must enable the secretary to show at any moment the 
expenditure with relevant vouchers, the receipts to date and 
a Reconciliation Statement proving accuracy by the Bank 
Statement. 

If responsible for the complete accoimts the secretary must 
be ready, if the Analysis Cash Book system is adopted, to 
produce an accurate analysed Summary of Receipts and 
Expenditure up to any given date, proved by the Cash and 
Bank balance ; and, if the double-entry system is adopted, to 
prepare accurately a simple Trial Balance and if necessary a 
Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet. Where Personal 
Accounts are necessary for Fees, etc,, an accurate list of sums 
outstanding must be available at any time. 
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transfer stamp {fli valorem) and fee. British Funds and 
DoiiMion and Colonial Government Securities are dealt in 
for immediate settlement, but settlement of other Accounts 
in the Stock Exchange is generally made fortnightly, and 
the date of the next settlement day is given in the contract 
note. 

This contract note is of great importance to the secretary as 
from it will be entered the Register of Investments Bought 
and Sold, referred to later on page 95. It should then be filed. 

Stocks and Shares 

It has to be realized that in talking of stocks and shares we 
are talking of units of capital on which interest/dividends 
is/are generally payable. This may be capital used by the 
Country (such as War Loan) or by a County or Municipal 
Authority (such as the Essex County Council) or by an indus- 
trial firm (such as Unilever). 

If I buy £100 3^ per cent War Stock I get per cent per 
annum (that is, £3 los.) on £100 stock. If I buy 500 £i seven 
per cent Preference Shares in Unilever, I have a preferential 
claim to an income of £35 a year therefrom. For information 
regarding various types of stocks and shares and purchase 
prices see pages 8g-gi. 

Stock may be “redeemable” in which case my invested 
money is returned to me at an agreed date, at an agreed price 
(usually at par). In this case a date follows the designation 
of the stock. London County Council Stock, for example, may 
be designated London County Council 6^ per cent stock, 
1971— 2, and the capital may be returned to the stockholders 
on a date to be fixed by the L.C.C. between 1971 and 1972. 

Markets 

The Stock Exchange itself is divided into various separate 
markets, and the lists of prices quoted in the dauy papers 
(and in the Stock Exchange daily fists and monthly books 
published by stockbrokers) are analysed accordingly. 1 e 
principal sections include the follo^ving 

(a) British Government Stocks. (British Funds.) These 
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securities are naturally of the highest standing and are termed 
gilt-edged. They include stocks guaranteed by Great Britain. 
Prices quoted appear under the heading "British Funds.” 

(b) British Municipal Stocks. (The loans of County and 
Municipal Authorities.) These appear under the headings 
"Corporation and County Stocks,” "Public Boards, etc." 

(c) Commonwealth, Government and Provincial Stocks. These 
appear under the heading "Commonwealth, Government and 
Provincial Securities." 

(d) Commonwealth and Foreign Corporation Stocks. These 
appear under the headings "Commonwealth Corporation 
Stocks” and "Corporation Stocks — Foreign.” 

(e) Foreign Government Securities. (The loans of the Foreign 
Governments.) These appear tmder the heading "Foreign , 
Stocks.” 

(/) Banks and Discount Companies. These are quoted under 
this heading. 

(g) Various Commercial and Industrial Enterprises. This 
is a large section subdivided into industries and includes 
the stocks and shares of the various industrial trading 
concerns. 

Separate sections include Breweries and Distilleries ; Canals 
and Docks; Commercial and Industrial; Financial Trusts, 
Land, etc.; Insurance; Investment Trusts; Mines; Oil; 
Rubber; Shipping; Tea and Coffee; Iron, Coal and Steel. 

Only a very limited class of security is available for Trustee 
Investments. In certain cases trustees may now invest up to 
50 per centof Trust Funds in good class ordinary shares (more 
if the consent of all those who benefit from the Trust is given). 
The requirements of the Trustee Investments Act, 1961, are 
very complex and in aO cases professional advice should be 
sought. 

The secretary rvill need to be familiar wth the financial 
pages of the daily papers, and to look up the prices quoted for 
the yanous stocks and shares in which the employer has 
holdings or is interested. Care must be taken in looking up 
pnees to talm the exact issue (i.e. t5'pe of stock or share) 
concerned. For example there are a number of different 
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issues of Funding Loan, and various types of stocks and shares 
issued by Unilever. 

The price quoted for stock is generally for a unit of -£100 
nominal value of the stock, though stock may be in units of 
{x, IQS., 5s., 2s., or IS. Stock is said to be "at par" when the 
nominal value and market price are the same — ^i.e. ;^ioo unit 
of stock is quoted at exactly ^100. Government Stock can be 
bought or sold in any fractions. For example, £122 9s. 6d. 

per cent War Loan could be bought, and if the price stood 
at 52 (that is, £52 must be paid for the £100 nominal stock) 
the cost of £122 gs. 6d. stock would be £ 6 ^ 13s. gd. Many 
companies, however, limit transactions to multiples of £x or 
los. to save smaller fractions. The capital of Statutoiy 
Companies and Governments is usually in the form of stock, 
not shares. 

Shares are indivisible parts into which the capital of a 
company is divided. Most generally they are is., 2s., los., £x, 
£5, or £xo shares. It is not possible to buy fractions of shares, 
llie market price quoted is for one share. 

Example. Assuming the £1 seven per cent preference shares of Uni- 
lever to be quoted at 20s. rod., if I wish to buy tea £i shares (nominal 
value £jo) I must pay £10 8s. 4d. for them in addition to Broker's 
charges (see page 86). 

For convenience many large industrial companies have 
converted their shares into stock. 

Stocks and Shares 

These can be of various kinds as follows — 


1. Preference 

These give their holder a preferential or prior claini to a 
fixed rate of dividend. This is paid out of the 
the dividend on ordinary stocks or shares is se ^ 
advantage, therefore, is security. They may be cumu a iv , 
non-cumulative, participating or redeemable. 

Preference stocks and shares cannot receive ™ ,, 

•specified rate of interest unless they are particip S- 
Articles of Association lay doivn the extent to which they 
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participate in profits over and above the amount necessary to 
pay their fixed rate. 

In the case of "cumulative” preference stocks and shares, if 
profits are insufficient to pay the dividend in any one year, the 
arrears are carried forward and must be paid before any pay- 
ment is made, in respect of dividend, to the other shareholders. 

2. Ordinary 

These cany no fixed rate of dividend. Dividends are paid 
out of the surplus profits remaining when preferential share- 
holders’ claims have been settled. There is therefore a risk 
that no dividend at all might be available in a bad year, or at a 
time of general financial crisis. The dividend would then be 
spoken of as "passed.” An obvious element of risk pertains to 
ordinary stocks and shares but there is a compensating chance 
of big dividends and capital appreciation. 

Ordinary stocks and shares are frequently divided into 
preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary. The preferred 
ordinary carries a fixed dividend if it is available out of the 
current profits when prior claims have been paid. Deferred 
ordinary shareholders would then be entitled to a payment out 
of any available surplus. 

p. Deferred 

14 . Founders’ 

These stocks and shares are less common. Where they exist 
the claim of investors on preference, preferred ordinary or 
ordinary stocks and shares would first have to be satisfied 
before the payment of a dividend to deferred shareholders. 
Founders’ stocks or shares are often held privately by the 
members of a family business. 

Debentures or Debenture Stock 

Debentures are bonds issued in respect of a loan as distinct 
from shares which constitute proprietors’ capital. 

Interest at the fixed specified rate must be paid before any 
distnbution is made to stockholders or shareholders. Deben- 
ture-holders have also a prior security in the case of default of 


iterest payment or liquidation of the Company, usually in 
he shape of a mortgage on real property. In the case of 
ebenture stock a debenture certificate is issued. Debenture 
tock is often dealt with in multiples of £i. 


rcinsfer 

The method of proof confirming the holder’s right to his 
scurity (stock, shares, bonds, etc.) varies in different types of 
ivestment, and therefore it will be realized that the method 
f transferring this right, such as in the case of sale, must 
ccordingly. Securities may be registered or bearer. Inscnbed 
r bearer. Inscribed stocks have recently given way to 

^^egSfred°S^ck or Shares. In the case of securities falling 
mder this head (and the majority of stocks and shares do so) 
he holder’s name, and the details of his holdmg, ^e \vntten 
ip in the registers of the company or concern transfer ^ 
ffected by means of the completion of a transfer form which is 
isually made out by the transferor s ^ ® A 

•egistered securities a stock or share ceiMcate is is 
loW. and this document is of importance, and should be 
lafely guarded. It must be given up on sale. 

Bearer Securities. The holder of a bearer 
security has only the actual bearer 
[urther support of his right as holder. No P ^ 

5 ary in the case of transfer other than P^^eSv ^d 
security. This very facility, however, renders theft easy 
bearer securities must be particularly closely ^ 

Bonds must be— ^ 

tir i':1:v15^|ll-edged sec^to which are 
available in bearer form. 


We have discaaeed on page 8, S" 

ochs shar^ It gSeS corpotation, 

fmpC- ofterbody concentad, to ofler an entirely new 
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participate in profits over and above the amount necessary to 
pay their fixed rate. 

In die case of "cumulative” preference stocks and shares, if 
profits are insufficient to pay the dividend in any one year, the 
arrears are carried forward and must be paid before any pay- 
ment is made, in respect of dividend, to the other shareholders. 

2. Ordinary 

These carry no fixed rate of dividend. Dividends are paid 
out of the surplus profits remaining when preferential share- 
holders’ claims have been settled. There is therefore a risk 
that no dividend at all might be available in a bad year, or at a 
time of general financial crisis. The dividend would then be 
spoken of as "passed.” An obvious element of risk pertains to 
ordinary stocks and shares but there is a compensating chance 
of big dividends and capital appreciation. 

Ordinary stocks and shares are frequently divided into 
preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary. The preferred 
ordinary carries a fixed dividend if it is available out of the 
current profits when prior claims have been paid. Deferred 
ordinary shareholders would then be entitled to a payment out 
of any available surplus. 

13 . Deferred 

1,4. Founders' 

These stocks and shares are less common. Where they exist 
the claim of investors on preference, preferred ordinary or 
ordinary stocks and shares would first have to be satisfied 
before the payment of a dividend to deferred shareholders. 
Founders' stocks or shares are often held privately by the 
members of a family business. 

Debentures or Debenture Stock 

Debentures are bonds issued in respect of a loan as distinct 
from shares which constitute proprietors’ capital. 

^ Interest at the fixed specified rate must be paid before any 
distribution is made to stockholders or shareholders. Deben- 
ture-holders have also a prior security in the case of default of 
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iterest payment or liquidation of the Company, usually in 
le shape of a mortgage on real property. In the case of 
jbenture stock a debenture certificate is issued. Debenture 
;ock is often dealt \vith in multiples of £x. 

ransfer 

The method of proof confirming the holder’s right to his 
icmrity (stock, shares, bonds, etc.) varies in different types of 
ivestment, and therefore it will be realized that the method 
E transferring this right, such as in the case of sale, must vary 
:cordingly. Securities may be registered or bearer. Inscribed 
r bearer. Inscribed stocks have recently given way to 
^stered stocks. 

Registered Stock or Shares. In the case of securities faUing 
nder this head (and the majority of stocks and shares do so) 
le holder’s name, and the details of his holding, are written 
p in the registers of the company or concern. Transfer is 
iected by means of the completion of a transfer form which is 
sually made out by the transferor’s broker. In the case of 
^tered securities a stock or share certificate is issued to the 
older, and this document is of importance, and should be 
ifely guarded. It must be given up on sale. 

Bearer Securities. The holder of a bearer bond or bearer 
scurity has only the actual bearer secmity itself, and no 
irther support of his right as holder. No procedure is neces- 
ary in the case of transfer other than the passing over of the 
ecurity. This very facility, however, renders theft easy, and 
earer securities must be particularly closely guarded. Bearer 
5onds must be deposited -with a Bank or other authorized 
epository. Some trustees are prohibited from holding bearer 
tocks but there are several ^t-edged securities which are 
.variable in bearer form. 

Conversion 

We have discussed on page 87 the question of redeemable 
tocks and shares. It is quite customary, when the date of 
edemption arrives, for the Govenunent, Corporation, 
:ompany or other body concerned, to offer an entirely new 
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issue into which shareholders are given the option of trans- 
ferring, as an alternative to withdrawing their capital. As an 
example the original 5 per cent War Loan, 1929-1947, was 
redeemed by the Government on 1st December, 1932, and a 
new 3I per cent issue was made. Shareholders were given the 
option of transferring their holdings into the new 3 ^ per cent 
War Loan with a favourable concession in regard to purchase 
price. Such a transfer would have constituted the ‘‘con- 
version” of the 5 per cent War Loan holding into a holding of 
the 3| per cent issue. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Investments [continued) 

Dividends and interest payments — Dividend register — Investment 
register — Investment lists — ^Ex dividend — Cum dividend — ^Yield 

The income paid to the investor is usually termed “interest” 
when it is the fixed rate payable on stock, and "dividend” 
when it is the rate payable out of profits on preference and 
ordinary shares. Thus the income of an investor would be 
"interest” if received on the 3^ per cent War Loan (a 
Government stock) and "dividend” if received on the 
Unilever shares (distributed out of the profits made by the 
company). 

Dividend and Interest Payments 

Interest and dividends on stocks and shares are paid (less 
income tax) at fixed periods, usually yearly or half-yearly, 
sometimes quarterly. Frequently where the dividend is pay- 
able annually and the business shows good results, there is an 
intervening payment termed an "interim” dividend during 
the financial year. Dividends are paid out of the profits ; the 
rate may be fixed or fluctuating, and the priority of the 
investor’s claim varies with the type of stock or share held. 

Interest and dividends are issued in the form of a printed 
"warrant” which is an order to pay and is in effect a cheque. 
This warrant is in two sections divided by a perforated line; 
the one section is the actual cheque for the amount due and 
the other section is a statement sho\ving how this amount is 
arrived at — the gross dividend declared, the income tax 
deducted at the source, and the net amount of the actual 
warrant. The warrant is detached and paid into the bank 
and the counterfoil must be retained for purposes of income 
tax assessment. 
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It is customary for arrangements to be made for payment 
of dividends direct to the holder's bank by the company or 
concern paying the dividend (see page 6g). In this case the 
bank credits the customer’s account and sends to the customer 
the counterfoil. (These are usually furnished by the bank with 
the Bank Statement.) If the warrant is not sent to the 
bank direct, it will be treated, of course, as an ordinary 
cheque and paid into the bank \vith the usual pa3dng-in slip. 

For dividend warrants to be paid direct from the source to 
the shareholder’s bank is simpler, safer, and more expeditious. 
A form is usually supplied at the time of purchase of stock or 
shares, for completion by the holder with particulars of his 
bank, the account to be credited, etc. 

From the dividend counterfoil retained is entered the 
Dividend Register referred to below, and the form itself must 
be produced in support of any claim for refund of income tax 
(see page 106). Dividend warrant counterfoils should be filed 
carefully in order of date and of entry in the Dividend 
Register, a fresh file being made each year starting with the 
6th April for the new income tax year. 

A responsible private secretary will usually be expected to 
keep a detailed record of the chief’s investments and of the 
income he receives therefrom, and very probably similar 
records will have to be kept for various trust investments. 

These records are most conveniently and clearly kept in 
tabular form either in two separate analysis books (one for 
capital investments and one for dividend details) or in a 
combined book having the two sections. These Registers, 
with appropriate rulings and headings, are easily obtainable 
from any large firm of printers and stationers. -The Improved 
Portland Register of Investments and Dividends (H. J. Ryman 
Ltd.) is an example of the many Registers obtainable. 

Dividend Register 

This is a^ record of the dividends and interest on all invest- 
ment; it is entered from the Cash Book and the relevant 
dividend warrant counterfoils. It serves two important pur- 
poses by providing— 
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1. An accurate return of investment income shelving the 
gross amount of interest or dividend, the income tax deducted 
and the net sum actually received. This provides a statement 
for purposes of Income Tax Return (see page 104). 

2. A clear statement of investments held showing the 
anticipated income and date of payment, thus enabling a 
double check to be made that receipts due from investments 
have actually been received. 

A specimen page with a few entries is given inset. Where 
dividends are numerous, the total is of course carried forward 
to the next page. 

The page is divided into the four quarters of the year and 
each quarter is subdivided into three columns for the gross 
dividend, the income tax deducted at the source, and the actual 
net sum received. In this way, by looking across the page, it 
can be seen whether a dividend has been duly received and 
entered in the appropriate quarter or half year. It is custo- 
mary to make the first quarter start with the ist April; this 
facilitates the making out of the Income Tax Returns, in view 
of the fact that the tax year starts on the 6th April. 

An additional column is left at the end for any remarks and 
a coluitm is provided at the beginning for the insertion of the 
price of the investment at the date under review. 

Investment Register 

This is a complete record of every security bought or sold, 
giving details of the investment, the date purchased, the price 
paid, the brokers’ charges and other expenses, and the total 
cost, on one side of the page ; on the other side of the page are 
given details of investments sold — the date sold, the price, 
the brokers’ charges and expenses, the net sum received and 
finally the profit or loss made on realization. This forms a 
complete record of invested capital. A specimen page of the 
book, with one or two entries, is given inset. 

The Register ivUl form a complete record of all investments 
held and wiU be entered from the contract notes received from 
the stockbrokers (see page 86). 

It might be well to call attention here to the fact that in the 
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case of a purchase the brokers' charges and expenses will be j 
added to obtain the total cost of the investment, but in the 
case of a sale such expenses will be deducted from the sum ' 
realized to obtain the total received. The difference between 
these two final net totals will be the profit or loss made. 

This Register will need to be made out afresh at least 
annually, probably more frequently where investment changes 
are often made, otherwise it will get into a state of confusion. ' 
One purchase may be the subject of half a dozen separate , 
sectional sales on different occasions and, as it is necessary to j 
see at a glance the exact holding at any moment, frequent ] 
revision of the Register is essential. A good space should be ' 
left between entries for the same reason. If a secretary is • 
called upon to start such a Register when none has existed 
before, the necessary list of investments can usually be 
obtained from the bank holding the securities and an endeavour . 
must be made to ascertain original valuations. 

The final column of the Investment Register is intended^ 
for notes on Capital Gains Tax, where this is applicable to ■ 
the transaction (see pages 107-8 for details). 


Ex dividend 

As the time for payment of dividends approaches the 
accounts of the shareholders are duly entered up and dividend 
warrants prepared. 

If shares are purchased at a time immediately prior to the 
date on which the dividend is due, they are purchased "ex 
dividend.” That is to say the original holder (not the new 
buyer) will receive the dividend when it is paid. Stocks and 
shares are quoted in the price fists as xd. or ex div., in such 
cases, and the price is slightly lower in consequence. 


Cum dividend 

The converse is the case with prices quoted cum div. (cd). 
Here the buyer of the investment gets the benefit of the 
approaching dividend, as the shareholders' dividend accounts 
been made up and closed. The price in this case ■ 
wiU be slightly higher than normal. 
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In considering the market prices of investments these 
nfluences must be taken into account. 


field 


It will of course be realized that in estimating the true 
"yield" or return of interest on the capital expenditure on an 
investment, the purchase price must be taken into account. 
.,In the monthly Stock Exchange Lists the true "yield” is 
■shown, in a separate column. 

For example seven per cent preference shares quoted at a 
-current market price of 21/— each do not return a 5deld of 7 
I per cent on the invested income, but one of 6| per cent on the 
j purchase price paid. In calculating the true yield, however, 
expenses also should be taken into account in the amount 
* spent; this would bring the yield in the example given to less 
than 6|- per cent. 

In the case of redeemable stock redemption yield can be 
calculated only by tables. 

In entering the purchase price in column 3 of the Invest- 
ment Register inset at page 95, it is a helpful plan to put in 


red ink underneath the cost on the basis of including expenses. 

At any moment the secretary may be called upon to give 
details of a particular investment — the actual holding, the 
purchase price, the total cost, etc., and to compare it with the 
current price and market value; or it may happen that a com- 
plete list of investments held at a given date must be prepared 
showing the current price and market value. It is here that 
familiarity vdth the price quotations given in the Stock 
Exchange lists and daily papers will be needed. 

It would be as well to emphasize again the need of verifying 
the exact issue of the stock quoted — not to give, for example 
the price quoted for Australia 3 per cent stock 1963-5 when 
the holding is Australia 3 per cent stock 1964-6. 

These two chapters on investments and the Stori' Exchan<^e 
have dealt with the subject in the simplest po=ribTp 
Students who intend to take the qualifvm? examinations of 
one of the professional bodies are to tr«/=‘ 

subjects in fuller detail. " - 


CHAPTER XVII 

Income Tax 

Schedules — Schedule B — Schedule C — Schedule D — Schedule E 
General Allowances — Refund claims — Charitable donations — Sur- 
tax-Post-war credits—Incomc from abroad — ^Profits tax—Capital 
gains tax 

Only the broad general lines of income tax can be given here. 
The secretary is advised to have on hand the current edition 
of a good standard textbook on income tax, and to keep in 
close touch with the changes brought about by each succeed- 
ing Budget, and subsequent Act of Parliament. Copies of 
Acts of Parliament can be purchased from H.M. Stationery 
Office, or from booksellers, and it is useful to have available 
for reference the latest issue of such Acts as the Finance Act 
(which covers income tax) and the National Insurance Acts. 

Schedules 

Income tax falls under the following classified "Schedules." 
Examples are given of items falling under these Schedules 
forming the basis of an Income Tax Return. 

Schedule B which dealt with income arising out of the 
occupation of land in the United Kingdom has been abolished. 
Tax is no longer levied on amenity lands and arrangements 
are being made for commercial woodlands, etc., to be assessed 
under Schedule D. 

Schedule C which deals with certain income arising from 
interpt, dividends and annuities payable in Great Britain out of 
Public Revenue on which income tax is deducted before receipt. 
Example C 

Gross dividend on £ 500 , 3 per cent Funding Loan, 

1959-69, taxed at source . . , . £JS 

Schedule D which deals broadly speaking with income not 
taxed at the source (in seven sections or “ cases ") arising from — 

I. Trades and businesses. 
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II. Professions and vocations, not included in other 
Schedules. 

III. Untaxed interest. 

IV. Colonial and Foreign Securities (mortgages or deben- 

tures), not coming under Section VI. 

V. Colonial and Foreign possessions (stock, shares or 

rents, and income from foreign banks, interest or 
businesses conducted and controlled entirely abroad). 

VI. Any miscellaneous annual profits not falling under any 
other head. 

VII. Speculative gains. 

VIII. Income from land and property. 

Example D 

I. Profit as Partner in Messrs. Jenkins & Son, £ s. d. 
Stockbrokers, 2 Mare St., N.W., for year 
ended 31st March, 1966 . . . 1,725 3 6 

II. Profit as Veterinary Surgeon, year ended 

31st March, 1966 .... 275 10 - 

III. Interest on Deposit Account at Barclays 

Bank, Holbom, year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1965 152 3 9 

IV. Debenture interest. Great Western Rail- 

■way of Brazil 4 per cent Gross . . 20 - - 

V. Dividend on §100 Bonds Espana Rio Plata 8 13 3 

VI. Profit on letting furnished house, 2 Marine 

View, Bomsea, June 1965 . . . 26 5 - 

VII. Profit on sale of 4 Marine Drive, Bomsea, 

(bought 1st May, 1965, sold ist July, 

1965) 300 - - 

VIII. Rent received from 2 Marine Drive, 

Bomsea, ^£300, less cost of painting 

exterior, £100 ..... 200 - - 

Schedule E which deals tvith the salary and emoluments 
received from an employment, or office; i.e. Fees, Salaries, 
Wages, Commission, Bonuses, Pension, Stipend, or Annuity 
not coming under Schedule C. (There are certain exceptions.) 

Example E 

Salary as Secretary of Messrs. Philips MUes, £ s. d. 
Shipowners, 5 Leadenhall Street, E.C., to 
31st March, 1965 1,500 - - 
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The principal points arising under these Schedules with 
which the secretary is likely to come in contact are as follows— 

Schedule B 

Schedule B tax on amenity lands has been abolished, and 
special provisions have been made for the taxation of commer- 
cial woodlands, and royalties from sand and gravel quarries 
and pits, and briclcfields are now taxed at source in the same 
way as other mineral royalties under Schedule D. 

Schedule C 

The private secretary will meet this Schedule so rarely that 
no notes are needed here. The title Schedule C is not usually 
used in connexion with making out personal Income Tax 
Returns. 

Schedule D 

7 and II. Trades, Businesses, Professions and Vocations. 
In the ordinary way the private secretary would have little 
to do with the preparation of proper figures here. The profits or 
income arising from this source would be supplied to her by 
her employer if he is a member of a firm. But in such appoint- 
ments as those with a doctor, dentist or school, the secretary 
has in some cases to prepare accounts up to Profit and Loss 
Account stage for income tax purposes. It is, however, 
customary for a visiting accountant or auditor to prepare the 
final accounts. 

III. Vntaxed Interest. Under this section would fall 
such income as bank interest, Savings Bank interest, untaxed 
annuities, Old Age Pensions, and any other interest received 
without deduction of tax, such as 3 | per cent War Loan. 

_ I V and V . Colonial and Foreign Securities and Posses- 
sions. These call for no particular comment. Only income 
from Foreign and Dominion Securities and possessions payable 
abroad and not already subject to British income tax would 
be included. 

^I- .Th^ most likely instances under this head with which 
the private secretary will be concerned are non-recurrent 
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items of casual income such as rent received for letting a town 
or country house; the profit received for occasional under- 
writing (regular receipts from underwriting would come under 
Schedule D) ; or such income as money received for occasional 
journalism. 

VII. A short-term capital gains tax is levied in certain 
cases on profit made on the disposal of land, securities and 
other property acquired after loth April, 1962. In the case 
of land, any sum arising from a sale made within three years 
of purchase is subject to taxation. For stocks, shares, securi- 
ties and other property the period is six months, lllovable 
property such as personal belongings, pictures and motor-cars 
is not affected, nor is the sale of a house owned and occupied 
by the seller; sales occasioned by the death of the owner are 
disregarded; losses may be set against chargeable gains in 
later years. 

If the property was acquired after 6th April, 1965, a period 
of twelve months replaces the previous six-month and three- 
year periods above, and all forms of propert}’’ (including 
movable property) are affected. The principal private resi- 
dence of an individual; private motor i^ehicles; National 
Savings Certificates; National Development, Defence and 
Premium Bonds; and sums received on the maturity or 
surrender of normal life assurance policies are exempted. 
So too are goods and chattels realized for not more than 


£1,000 and gifts not exceeding £100 during any year. 

A long-term capital gains tax applies to the profit made 
on the disposal of any chargeable asset, no matter when 
acquired, and includes nearly all property \rith the exceptions 
referred to in the last paragraph. In addition, property 
passing on death in excess of £5,000 is included. 

As there are several methods of calculating this tax, care 
should be taken to select the one most favourable to the 
taxpayer. It should be noted that only the profit conridered 
^ accruing between 6th April. 1965 (or'the date of acquL^-tion 
It later), and the date of disposal is taxable. 

section covers rents and underleases of land in 
the United Kingdom; rent charges, ground annuals and feu 



duties; and any other receipts arising to a person from his 
ownership of an estate or interest in or right over land in the 
United Kingdom. 

An allowance is made for expenses of management, insur- 
ance and maintenance, legal and accounting costs, general 
and water rates paid by the landlord, etc. In some cases a 
deficit in one year can be offset against profits in a subsequent 
year. 

The secretary is, therefore, called upon to keep an exact 
account of the money expended on maintenance, repairs, 
insurance and certain managerial expenses such as rent collec- 
tion. Every item of expenditure must be analysed, and the 
accounts furnished as vouchers, dissected accordingly. Main- 
tenance and repairs must, of course, be distinguished from 
improvements to the property. For example, the repair to the 
stonework of an existing window of a house would be a proper 
charge against maintenance, but the enlargement of such a 
window would be an improvement ; the painting and reroofing 
of a bam where the roof was falling into disrepair would be a 
"maintenance” charge, but the substituting of a tiled roof for 
an existing corrugated iron roof could not, in normal circum- 
stances, be charged as an item of "maintenance and upkeep.” 

Where an owner-occupied residence formed part of an estate 
which was managed as a unit in 1962-3, the o\vner may elect to 
retain the benefit of the then existing practice and the main- 
tenance expenditure on the residence can be taken into account 
in fixing the liability on the estate, on condition that the current 
annual value of the residence is cdso brought into account. 

Schedule E 

Earned income under this Section comes imder the "Pay 
as You Earn" scheme if it exceeds the minimum fixed 
annually. Under this scheme, employers are liable for making 
the appropriate deduction of income tax before payment of 
salary or wages to employees. The employee benefits in that 
the method relates the tax paid to the current earnings, and 
the weekly or monthly deduction of tax is adjusted to meet 
any variation in such earnings. 
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Briefly, the amount of tax to be deducted by the employer 
each pay day depends upon — 

{a) The employee’s code number on his Tax Deduction 
Card (supplied by the Inland Revenue authorities). This 
code number represents his income tax allowances and 
from it can be found the "free pay” to date. Tax is paid on 
the remaining balance. 

{b) His total gross pay since the beginning of the tax year. 

(c) The total tax deducted on previous pay days. 

The information which enables the Inland Revenue Authori- 
ties to allot the appropriate' code number and amount of tax 
deduction is obtained from the statement of total income 
given by the employee in his annual Income Tax Return and 
the allowances therein claimed. From this information are 
prepared and sent to the employer the necessary documents 
(Tax deduction cards with code numbers for taxable employees, 
Tax tables, etc.) which enable him to make the appropriate 
deduction of tax each pay day. The total tax deducted is 
forwarded by him to the Collector of Taxes monthly. 

The employer is himself responsible for notifying staff 
changes to the Inland Revenue authorities as they occur. 

As it will be the duty of many secretaries to deal with the 
detailed operating of the "Pay as You Earn” scheme for 
employers, careful study of the subject in the specialized 
booklets pubhshed by H.M. Stationery Office is advised. 
A useful booklet entitled The Employer’s Guid,e to "Pay as You 
Earn” is issued by the Board of Inland Revenue. 

General 

The income tax year runs from 6th April to 5th April. In 
practice the income taken is that for the preceding year though 
there are certain exceptions and in the case of Schedule D the 
nearest accounting period is accepted — for example, year 
ended 31st March instead of 5th April. 

In the case of the great bulk of investment income, tax at 
standard rate is deducted at the source by the companies 
concerned, before the dividends and interest are paid to the 
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shareholders. Tax on the profits and income of a limited 
company is levied on the company as a whole. 

The necessary Schedule D form (on which a statement of 
income from all sources must be included in addition to 
untaxed income) is issued to individuals by the Inland Revenue 
Authorities early in the year (Form No. ii). It must be 
completed and returned nithin thirty days of issue. The 
form has separate sections for taxed and untaxed income, 
allowances, deductions, etc., and is accompanied by dear 
printed instructions. 

The total of the gross income from dividends and interest 
taxed at source ivithout details can be entered in the form 
itself, a detailed typed statement being attached (compiled 
from the Dividend Register, see pages 94-5) showing gross 
dividend, tax deducted, net amount received. 

After this Return has been duly checked by the Authorities, 
an Assessment form is issued to the taxpayer, showing the 
amount of total statutory income agreed for income tax 
purposes after deduction of any allowances due. The amount 
of income tax payable is shown, and this is payable in two 
instalments — the first on or before ist January in the year of 
assessment and the second by ist July — or by deduction 
from salary as indicated on page 102. 

The secretary would be wise to obtain the necessary addi- 
tional forms and complete them as soon as possible after 5th 
April in regard to Schedule D Maintenance claim, and any 
other refund claims. 

Allowances 

The most general allowances are given below; printed 
details can be obtained from the Inspector of Taxes. 

1. Earned income allowance. 

2. Reduced rate allowance. 

3. Tax free ''Personal" allowance for single or married 
persons. 

4. Children's allowance. 

5. Housekeeper's allowance for widow or widower. 

6. Dependent relative allowance. 
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7. Age allowance for elderly taxpayers over 65 whose 
incomes do not exceed the limit laid down. 

8. Life assiurance and deferred annuity allowance. 

9- The special allowances applicable to any particular 
employment or profession (such as a rent concession for a 
clerg5mian, or the expenses of running a car for a commercial 
traveller, etc.) and wear and tear (depreciation of plant and 
machinery). 

These Allowances must be claimed at the time the Income 
Tax Return is made out, in the appropriate Sections sho\vn on 
the printed form. 

There is a section provided for the entry, as a deduction 
from gross income, of any “charges” paid; e.g., bank interest 
or bank charges on an overdraft, interest paid on a loan, 
mortgage interest, etc. 

VlTien aU allowances have been claimed, the remaining 
income (in excess of a tax-free minimum) is taxed on a sliding 
scale. 

Refund Claims 

The Inspector of Taxes will make an appropriate refund 
where tax has been suffered by deduction at source beyond 
the amoimt due, on the basis of the Retmn of Income fur- 
nished; and the taxpayer when claiming the refund of tax 
overcharged will need to complete a form of claim and supply 
any vouchers in support of his claim (such as dividend warrant 
counterfoils, receipts for income tax paid, etc.). 

Income tax is too technical a subject to deal with in any 
detail and the subject is touched upon here on broad lines 
which are intended merely to guide the secretary as to what 
to look out for in the way of Returns to be made, allowances 
which can be claimed, etc., so that the necessary records and 
accounts can be kept. 

The points to keep in mind are — _ _ 

(a) The need for absolute silence and discretion m regard 
to the chief’s income tax matters. A great deal of extremely 
confidential information comes into the secretary s hands in 
this connexion. 
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shareholders. Tax on the profits and income of a limited 
company is levied on the company as a whole. 

The necessary Schedule D form (on which a statement of 
income from all sources must be included in addition to 
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amount of total statutory income agreed for income tax 
purposes after deduction of any allowances due. The amount 
of income tax payable is shown, and this is payable in two 
instalments — the first on or before 1st January in the year of 
assessment and the second by ist July — or by deduction 
from salary as indicated on page 102. 

The secretary would be wise to obtain the necessary addi- 
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other refund claims. 

Allowances 

The most general allowances are given below : printed 
details can be obtained from the Inspector of Taxes. 

1. Earned income allowance. 
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3. Tax free "Personal” allowance for single or married 
persons. 

4. Children’s allowance. 

5. Housekeeper’s allowance for widow or widower. 
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7. Age allowance for elderly taxpayers over 65 whose 
incomes do not exceed the limit laid down. 

8. Life assurance and deferred annuity allowance. 

9. The special allowances applicable to any particular 
employment or profession (such as a rent concession for_ a 
clergyman, or the expenses of running a car for a commercial 
traveller, etc.) and wear and tear (depreciation of plant and 
machinery). 

These allowances must be claimed at the time the Income 
Tax Return is made out, in the appropriate Sections shown on 
the printed form. 

There is a section provided for the entry, as a deduction 
from gross income, of any "charges ’’ paid ; e.g., bank interest 
or bank charges on an overdraft, interest paid on a loan, 
mortgage interest, etc. 

WTien aU allowances have been claimed, the remaining 
income (in excess of a tax-free minimum) is taxed on a sliding 
scale. 

Refund Claims 

The Inspector of Taxes will make an appropriate refund 
where tax has been suffered by deduction at source beyond 
the amount due, on the basis of the Return of Income fur- 
nished; and the taxpayer when claiming the refimd of tax 
overcharged \rill need to complete a form of claim and supply 
any vouchers in support of his claim (such as dividend warrant 
counterfoils, receipts for income tax paid, etc.). 

Income tax is too technical a subiect to deal with in any 
detail and the subject is touched upon here on broad lines 
which are intended merely to guide the secretary as to what 
to look out for in the way of Returns to be made, allowances 
which can be claimed, etc., so that the necessary records and 
accounts can be kept. 

The points to keep in mind are — 

(fl) The need for absolute silence and discretion in regard 
to the chief's income tax matters. A great deal of extremely 
confidential information comes into the secretary’s hands in 
this connexion. 
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(b) The need to see that Returns or Claims are made clearly, 
it the right time, and with any necessary vouchers m support, 
ind that file copies are retained in every case. Duplicate forms 
an be obtained on request and it is advisable to ask for these 
n advance. 

(c) The need to make certain that every possible allowance, 
•oncession and privilege has been taken advantage of as a 
ebate of income tax. Inspectors of Taxes will always be 
ound helpful if consulted, but it is not their business to see 
hat taxpayers take advantage of every available concession, 
lor can they know the concessions applicable in every case, 

Charitable Donations 

Donations by persons liable to tax may be made to yield a 
dgher amount to the charity by entering into an agreement 
o pay a definite sum for seven years ; charitable organizations 
an supply the necessary form. 

lur-tax 

An additional rate of tax, known as sur-tax, is levied at a 
cale rate on those whose total income exceeds a specified level, 
>ut certain items, such as relief on earned income, are deducted 
n calculating this figure. The Return of total income made 
or income tax purposes is normally sufficient as a basis for 
ur-tax also, but in the case of sur-tax certain t3q3es of income 
s'hich are otherwise tax free are "grossed up" and included. 
Lmong these are the interest on National Savings Certificates, 
Juilding Society shares, etc. 

The tax is assessed and collected apart from income tax and 
■> due on the ist January following the year of assessment, 
t is a personal tax. 

'ost-war Credits 

Post-war Credits represent a deferred rebate of tax for the 
ears 1941/2 to 1945/6 inclusive, the amount being the 
icreased tax suffered in those years as a consequence of the 
ecrease in income tax allowances. These Post-war Credits 
re now repayable to men over 60 and women over 55 ; they 
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should be claimed on the appropriate form (to be obtained 
through any Post Ofl&ce) from the Inspector of Taxes. 

Credits will also be repaid in specified cases of hardship and 
on the death of the holder. Credits not eligible for repa5mient 
imtil after ist October, 1959, carry 2^ per cent compound 
interest tax free from that date. 

Income from Abroad 

The taxpayer who is resident in the United Kingdom 
and has paid tax on the same income here and abroad is 
entitled to some relief, in order that he may not suffer double 
taxation. 

Profits Tax 

Profits tax is an additional taxation on the profits of limited 
companies and other corporate bodies; it is not charged on 
profits that are earned by sole traders or individuals in 
partnership. 

Capital Gains Tax 

A Capital Gains Tax was introduced in 1965, and has 
already been touched upon on page loi. It is a personal tax. 
There is not room here to deal with aU aspects of the tax or 
the expenses and adjustments which may be offset against 
it and the secretary is advised to contact her local tax office 
for fuUer information. 

As a general guide, the tax applies to — 

(a) Short-term Gains 

The selling or disposing of 

(i) Stocks and shares not more than six months after 

they were bought or acquired; 

(ii) any stocks or shares bought or acquired after the 

6th April, 1965 ; 

(iii) any land or building (except a house used as a 

principal private residence) not more than twelve 
months after it was bought or acquired; and to 
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(iv) certain other gains, such as the sale or disposal of a 
right to buy shares, or of an asset which is "tan- 
gible movable property of value more than £x,ooo." 

[b) Long-term Gains 

The tax is chargeable on net gains less losses (other than 
short-term gains or losses) on the disposal of assets (after the 
6th April, 1965). 

Exemptions 

Exemptions include life assurance policies (if not purchased 
from a third party); savings certificates; private cars; 
chattels disposed of for less than £x,ood (unless they cost 
more than jfi.ooo and are disposed of at a loss) ; gifts of not 
more than £100 in the year; foreign currency for personal 
expenditure abroad (of oneself and family); bank deposits; 
building society deposits, etc. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
Insurance 

General prill cipl6S — Insurable value — Policy- ^Proposal form- ^Premium 

^Revision of values — ^Types of insurance ; all-in or comprehensive 

policies ; fire ; burglary ; car ; endowments, life, annuities, pension ; 
other risks — ^National Insurance 

"One of the duties of the private secretarjf is to see that the 
renewal date of all insurance policies is brought to the chief’s 
attention in advance. Policies and premiums must not be 
renewed blindly, but the circumstances, amounts, and values 
must be brought under careful review annually in order that 
any necessary or advisable changes in the values to be covered 
may be made. 

Insurable Value 

In the case of a claim, the actual value of the loss sustained 
within the limits expressed in the policy is the general basis. 

This means, in the case of fire for example, that if the pro- 
perty is under-insured, compensation being “within the limits 
expressed in the pohcy” might be less than the actual loss 
sustained. If over-insurance is effected, the "actual value of 
the loss sustained" may operate and an imnecessarily high 
premium is being paid without increased benefit. 

Various technicalities arise in this connexion, such as the 
operation of an average clause in certain forms of insurance 
limiting compensation to the ratio borne by the amount of the 
insurance to the value of the property insured. Generally 
speaking, in the case of fire the company is liable for any 
ascertained loss or damage up to the amount of the sum insured. 

It must be realized that insurance is a wide and technical 
subject. No attempt is made to deal with it here from a legal 
or technical point of view. A brief survey is given with the 
object of bringing before the private secretary such information 
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may cause a bum on a carpet, and a claim may be put forward 
for the estimated value of the damage. This would then be 
assessed by the company’s own valuer and compensation as 
agreed would be duly paid. 

Burglary. The contents of the building (including personal 
property) can also be insured against burglary, housebreaking 
and larceny in the case of a private house. In business 
premises, however, "larceny" is not covered. 

Burglary involves the breaking into or out of premises. 
Larceny can be carried out by someone already in the premises, 
who has not made forcible entry. 

Car Insurance. Comprehensive policies can he taken out 
to cover (within certain limitations) the following risks — 

Damage to the car by accident 

Fire 

Theft 

Third party risks 
Accidents to insured 

Medical expenses in case of accident, etc. 

Insurance companies allow a bonus in the form of a subse- 
quent premium reduction if no claim is made in any one year. 

Endowment Assurance, Life Assurance, and Annui- 
ties. Various forms of this type of assurance can be taken 
out to provide such benefits as, for example — 

(a) A lump sum to be paid at a certain date (say ten years 
hence, or when the policy-holder is 50) or at death should this 
occur before that date. (A type of endowment policy.) 

{b) A sum of £5,000 to be paid at the death of the policy- 
holder, say to his widow. (A life assurance policy.) 

(c) A fixed annual income of ^£50 to be paid to the policy- 
holder, to cease at his death. This would be an annuity assur- 
ance. The annuity can be either "Immediate" or "Deferred" 
(to start at a given future date). Payment for these types of 
insurance is sometimes made by means of one lump sum 
instead of by annual premiums. 

Pension. An employer may, by means of an insurance 
policy, ensure a pension for one or more employees. 
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Other Risks 

_ Special insurance policies can be taken out to cover prac- 
tically every contingency, for example — 

Certain classes of war risks 
Loss of cash or wages in transit 

Indemnities against claims brought by clients of accoun- 
tants, doctors, dentists or chemists 
Breakage of plate-glass windows 
Loss of travellers’ luggage 

Weather conditions in the case of entertainments, har- 
vest, etc. 

If any particular risk is likely to be incurred, an insurance 
company will quote a premium for insurance. Naturally the 
greater the risk, the higher the premium. 

Although certain companies specialize in certain types of 
insurance to some extent, where several policies are to be 
taken out it is often better to put them in the hands of one 
company or through a member of Lloyd’s. Better rates are ob- 
tained and interests are better guarded by following this course 
instead of scattering the policies amongst various companies. 

National Insurance 

The National Insurance Scheme establishes an extended 
system of national insurance, providing pecuniary payments 
by way of benefits of the following descriptions — 
UnempIo5nnent benefit 
Sickness benefit 
Maternity benefit 
Widow's benefit 
Guardian’s allowance 
Child’s special allowance 

Retirement, graduated and disablement pensions 
Death Grant 

Other benefits are available, ryhere applicable, under the 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Acts. 

This scheme of national insurance apphes to ah pemons in 
Great Britain over school age and under pensionable age, 
insured persons are divided into three classes 
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Class I. Employed persons: that is to say, persons gain- 
fully occupied in Great Britain, being employed under a 
contract of service or who are paid apprentices. 

Class 2. Self-employed persons that is to say, persons 
gainfully occupied in employment in Great Britain who do 
not work under the control of an employer. 

Class 3. Non-employed persons; that is to say, persons who 
are not employed or self-employed persons in Classes i or 2. 

The secretary is primarily concerned with Class i, both on 
her o%vn behalf as an employee (employed person) and, in her 
capacity as secretary, on behalf of her employer's interests. 

Insurance contributions are payable in every case, and in the 
case of employed persons contributions are also paid by the 
employer. The contribution is a comprehensive one and 
covers appropriate benefits applicable under any of the heads 
outlined above. The rates of contribution vary in the case of 
Employed, Self-employed and Non-employed persons; all of 
whom fall into age groups. The rates applicable to men are 
higher than those in the case of women. 

A working married woman (Class l) receives some cover 
from her husband's national insurance contributions and may 
either rely on this smaller range of benefits or pay flat-rate 
contributions and thus qualify for the full range of benefits. 

If she chooses noi to pay flat-rate contributions she must 
still make an industrial injuries contribution, and, unless she 
is contracted out, a graduated contribution (if her weekly 
wage is over £9 a %veek). (In any case her employer pays his 
full share of contributions, as for any other female employee.) 

A seE-employed married woman may similarly rely on her 
husband’s insurance, or may choose to pay Class 2 or Class 3 
contributions. 

Under the graduated pension scheme, equal contributions 
must be paid by both employer and employee for any employee 
(except national insurance retirement pensioners) aged 
between 18 and 70 (65 for a woman) whose gross pay exceeds 
£g m any week. The amount varies ivith the pay up to £18 
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per week, those receiving more than £18 per week contributing 
at the £18 rate. The aim is to provide a pension additional to 
the normal retirement pension. Since the 5th October, 1966, 
an extra graduated contribution has been charged on earnings 
between and £‘^0 (see page 116). 

The deduction is made when wages are paid and forwarded 
with P.A.Y.E. income tax deductions. 

Contracting out. An employer can contract out of the 
graduated part of the national insurance scheme employees in 
certain occupational superannuation schemes. Graduated 
contributions are payable only in respect of the eamings- 
related supplement referred to on page 116. 

Briefly the conditions are — ” 

{a) The scheme is financially sound. 

(&) It provides a pension at least as good as the maximum 
graduated pension which could be earned in the national 
insurance scheme during the same period. 

(c) Pension rights up to this level are preserved should the 
employee leave his job. 

Full information on contracting out can be obtained from 
the Registrar of Non-participating Employments, 17 Monck 
Street, Horseferry Road, London, S.W.l. 

The benefits covered by the contributions are — 

Class I. All the national insurance benefits. 

Class 2. All except Graduated Pension, Unemplo3mient and 
Industrial Injury. 

Class 3. AU except Graduated Pension, Sickness, Un- 
employment, and Industrial Injury benefits, and Maternity 
Allowance. 

An employer is responsible for seeing that his staff have 
lodged TOth him the necessary insurance cards and that such 
cards are stamped each pay day with a stamp of the appro- 
priate value indicated on the card. The onus of paying con- 
tributions is on the employer, but he may deduct the worker's 
share from the wages before they are paid. When a card has 
been completed it should be signed by the employee and 
returned within six days of expiry to the local office of the 
Ministry of Social Security for replacement. This work is 
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carried out by the secretary, but the cards may be sent for 
renewal by individual employees if preferred. Cards should 
be handed to an employee on leaving or on his demand. 

It is impossible, in a single chapter dealing with various 
types of insurance, to devote more space to the technical 
details of National Insurance, such as rates of contribution, 
rates of benefit, conditions of benefit, the action to be taken 
when a member of the staff is sick, etc. The purchase of a good 
handbook on the subject of National Insurance is advised. 
Changes in legislation and rates of contribution must be 
very closely followed and rates altered accordingly. Helpful 
leaflets may be obtained from the local ofiices of the Ministry 
of Social Security. 

Under the National Insurance Act, 1966, eamings-related 
supplements to unemployment and sickness benefits and 
ividow’s allowance are paid. The supplements are financed 
through an increase in the graduated pension contributions 
which is also paid by contracted-out employees. The amount 
of contribution is based on pay between £9 and £30 per week, 
and is paid by employees over 18 earning £9 a week or more. 
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The tas ii d-asi^^d. to £chie*>'e tvro objectives — 
firstly, to —yro'.'e the strocrare of the tax system by 
redresshiz the Gsiar.ee hetvreen smices and manufacturing 
(for senricss, heduding distribution, have formerly been 
Hghtly taxed s.s compared mith manufactured products, 
•which have to pay excise duties and purchase tax) ; and 
secondly, to have a beneficial long-term effect bv encour- 
aging economy in the use of labour in sendees, and thereby 
mal^g more labour available for the expansion of the 
man'ufacturing industries. 


The Collection of the Tax 

^ The Ministry of Social Security was chosen as the organiza- 
■tion for the collection of the tax, and the amounts are 
incorporated in the national insurance stamps. 

It ri emphasized, however, that the two are quite separate 
and that the proceeds of the tax iviU be kept quite apart from 
national insurance contributions. 

people ^'0^ charged on contributions for self-employed 
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The Tax Itself 

The following are the weeklj^ rates for each employee for 
whom employers’ flat-rate national insurance contributions 
are payable — 


s. d. 

Men . . . . 25 o 

Women . . . 12 6 

Boys under iS . . 12 6 

Girls under 18 . . 80 


Who Pays the Tax 

Eveiy civil employer, but, according to which of three 
categories he is classed under, he will be affected by the 
scheme in different ways. 

Employers are, therefore, divided by the scheme into three 
classes — 


(i) those who receive the premium appropriate to manu- 
facturing as defined under the scheme; 

(ii) those who will have the tax refunded but will 
receive no premium, and 

(iii) those who will pay the tax without any refund. 

Those in class (i) will receive a premium, comprising a 
refund of the tax plus an additional sum, and this will be at 
the following rates — 


s. d. 

Men . . . . 32 6 

Women . , . 16 3 

Boys under 18 . . 16 3 

Girls under 18 . . to 6 


Payment of Premiums and Refunds 

Wlien an establishment has been registered for the purpose 
of clawing a premium or a refund of tax, the employer makes 
a claim at intervals of three months to the local branch of 
the Ministry of Labour, giving details of the staff employed 
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in each week and in each category. After the claim is agreed, 
the amount is credited to the employer’s hank account. 

Definition 

The imit of definition between “services” and "manufac- 
turing” for the purposes of the tax will be the establishment 
at which workers are employed — and where this falls in the Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification used by the Ministry of Labour. 

This is largely determined by the occupation of the majority 
of the staff — ^with certain exceptions — and once settled, all 
the staff in a particular establishment, irrespective of their 
jobs, are covered by the same heading. Any material change, 
particularly as regards the activities of the estabh'shment or 
the number of persons employed, must be notified to the 
Ministry of Labour. 

The criteria which decide into which of the three sections 
an establishment will fall are somewhat complicated, and if 
an employer is not satisfied with the result of his application 
for registration for premium or refund, he may discuss the 
matter again wth the manager of the Employment Exchange. 
There is a further right of appeal to an Industrial Tribunal. 

Tax Treatment 

The refunds and premiums ^vill be treated as trading 
receipts; and the tax itself wUl be deductible in computing 
trading profits for income and corporation tax purposes. 

Employers in Northern Ireland 

The scheme also operates in Northern Ireland, but the 
responsibility for the collection of the tax is that of the 
Northern Ireland Government, and may he sfightly different 
in detail from that operating in the United Kingdom. 

Regional Employment Premium Scheme 

From the 4th September, 1967, an additional premium for 
each employee will be paid to "manufacturing empl^'ers in 
certain defined Development Areas. Details can be 0 aine 
from the Ministry of Labour. 



CHAPTER XX 

Meetings and Committee Procedure 

Notice of meetings — ^Preparing agenda — Quorum — Order of general 
proceedings— Procedure—'Minutes — Ordinary meetings — ^Technical 
terms 

This chapter deals with the work of a private secretary in 
connexion with the political, religious or social organizations 
likely to be encountered; local political associations, women’s 
or men’s institutes, horticultural societies, nursing associations, 
or committees connected tvith the school or Church. Company 
Secretarial work is dealt mth in Chapter XXI. 

It is not unusual for the private secretary to be appointed 
secretary to one or more of the committees suggested — ^the 
writer has at various times sen'ed on aU those instanced. 

Important points calling lor attention are the notice of the 
meeting, the preparation and serving of the agenda, the 
minimum number of committee which constitutes the quorum, 
the observance of the correct procedure at the meeting itself, 
and the proper recording of the minutes. 

Meetings of the kind now under review can be “General,” 
"Committee” or “Sub-committee." 

The general meeting of the association as a whole is open 
to all its members. It is usually an annual meeting. At this 
meeting the Accounts are passed, the Annual Reports read, 
the Officers and committee are elected for the year, and the 
programme of the year’s arrangements (e.g. lectures, debates, 
classes, flower shows, etc.) is fixed. Tellers for the counting 
of votes must be appointed. The officers will include the 
president, vice president, chairman, secretary, auditors, 
treasurer and members of the committee. It is customary for 
a certain number of the committee to retire annually. In 
some cases they are eligible for re-election, in others they must 
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stand aside for at least a year. In such societies the chairman 
is usually ex officio the president or vice president. The special 
sub-committees may be appointed in due course by the 
committee, or may be appointed at the general meeting as 
standing sub-committees to serve throughout the year, which 
will in turn appoint their own officers. It is advisable for a 
member of the general committee to serve on the sub-com- 
mittee, and he can act as chairman (if so elected) and make the 
report to his general committee. 

For example, in the case of a Women's Institute, sub- 
committees wili probably be appointed to deal wth catering, 
entertainments, library', etc,, and, in the case of a horticulture 
society, sub-committees will deal wth such matters as arrange- 
ments for flower shows, finance, etc. : in the case of a charity 
there will probably be sub-committees for appeal work, 
entertainments, etc. 

The sub-committees will meet as summoned by the chair- 
man or at fixed dates, according to the rules ; or they may be 
summoned by the secretary. 


Notice of Meetings 


At least twenty-one clear days’ notice in vriting must be 
given of all annual general meetings, and seven to fourteen 
days’ notice of other meetings. The period required for ordi- 
nary meetings may vary and is frequently indicated in the 
"Standing Orders," wth which the secretary should be fully 
acquainted. The notice must state the date, place and time of 
the meeting and the nature of the business to be discussed. It 
must be sent to all who have the right to attend, i.e. to all 
members of the association in the case of an annual general 
meeting, and to all members of the committee in the case of a 
committee meeting. 

If the notice and agenda have appeared in a printed pro- 
gramme of the year s activities of the organization it is suffi- 
cient for a member to have received this programme unless 
the rules state otherwise. ' 


In the (^e of committee meetings, where no fixed standing 
dates exist, it is customary to arrange at one meeting the date 
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Specimen Agenda for Annual General Meeting 
Annual Meeting of the Bramshire Conservative Associ- 
ation to be held at the Institute, Bramshire, on 
Monday, 3rd September, 19 — , at 8 p.m. 

Chairman : John Harwell, Esq., M.P. 

AGENDA 

1. Apologies for absence. 

2. Minutes of last Meeting. 

3. Arising out of Minutes, 

4. Statement of Accounts, Balance 

Sheet and Treasurer’s Annual 
Report. 

5. Secretary’s Annual Report. 

6. Chairman to move adoption of 

Reports. 

7. Election of Officers. 

8. Election of Auditors. 

9. Mr. E. Manning to move that a 

Sub-committee be formed to 
organize local meetings and 
speakers’ programmes for the 
winter. 

Mr. W. 0. Hanson to second the 
motion. 

10, Any other business. 



meetings and committee procedure 
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Quorum 

This is the minimum number of persons ^Yho must be i: 
attendance to constitute a meeting and is laid do\ra in th 
rules of the organization. Strict attention must be uaid t< 
this point. Business conducted at a meeting consistiiiE: of : 
less number of persons than the quorum fixed in the rule- 
would be invalid. Actually, where no quorum is laid do", 
two persons can constitute a meeting. As this is obricnsiT 
undesirable, the secretary should, if need arises, instm- 
mental in_ bringing about the fixing of a quorum. Thar c: 
sub-committees is usually laid down by the general crmrrrrree. 


Order of General Proceedings 

Seating. It is customary for the chairman to ra>e th- 
of the table having the secretary seated at his riahr han 

the treasurer at his left. The remainder of r. •’ — j 

seated round the table. At a larger meetmr’tii ct" 
would be seated on the platform and th= '■ensral m--' 
would be in the body of the hall. * 

The secretary should see that "everv memher has a cc: 
the agenda. These should be plzcBC rc~z r'- - ' 
committee meetings in readines= th= chair-'- ia-- 
front of him the Agenda Book. 

Attendance Register. \^Tiere an Arrenian'* 
kept this is signed by members o- '^n*erinr a.--' ''i- 

nas no trouble in making her xors/- '-W'i 
committee meetings, however whs^ n' ^ch 
secretary can easily get confc^ i ^ 

actually m attendance and of these --r 
second a motion not on the a^-fa. 
useful hmt. When the meeting is V. ;,:: >. ; 

can be passed round the tahS hr'- — -'-Thh'/ri 
that members will vnite i h ' ‘ ' 

immediately. The secretam-T^'h;' '' ? 

namesmtheorderof£eafi-.T.-7;::t:-:<:''-- " " 

the name on the list It 

avoided. PoopleareseneifehfcprhhhSihi: 


fzz 

5.t 


V:r 
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should be able with practice to attach names to faces readily 
and accurately and to remember them afterrvards. 

Order of Business. The specimen agenda given shows 
the order in which business is generally taken. As already 
stated, if no chairman is present, a member of the committee 
will be elected to the temporary chair while a chairman is 
elected. He would be proposed and seconded, and chosen by 
ballot in the ordinary way. 

The chairman will first call upon the secretary to read the 
minutes of the last meeting. These are sometimes taken as read, 
if members present so agree; the more modem practice is for 
minutes to be circulated to members beforehand, with the 
notice of meeting. The secretary is warned here of the necessity 
for reading clearly but rapidly. The reading of minutes in a 
slow or stumbling manner prolongs the meeting unduly and 
takes time needed for more important matters. 

Where no special finance sub-committee exists, the monthly 
statement of accounts is frequently presented to the general 
committee by the treasurer and where his own signature to 
cheques is insufficient, they are then presented to the chairman 
for signing. This would be one of the first items of business 
on the agenda. 

The secretary should be ready at any moment to give the 
chairman, in a quiet aside, any names with which he may be 
unfamiliar or, in the case of a very inexperienced chairman, as 
for example, at a small village meeting, tactfully to guide the 
meeting along businesslike lines. In such circumstances a 
chairman, after a discussion, may for example say something 
like “Very well, that is settled," or if the chairman be the 
president he^ or she may occasionally be a little inclined to 
settle the point out of hand. Here the secretary can tactfully 
draw in a member as proposer and another as seconder and 
get the decision in question put to the meeting in the proper 
form of a resolution on which they must vote. 

remarks must be addressed to the chairman. A member 
rwshing to speak on a point must rise (or turn) and address 
the chair. Members may not discuss matters between them- 
selves at a meeting and any such disemsions must immediately 
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be quashed by the chairman. In dealing with inexperienced 
members in small coi^unities the secretary can do a great 
deal in tactfully helping and guiding members towards the 
proper observance of procedure. The chairman must call to 
order members who t^ or interrupt. Where more than one 
member rises at the same time to speak, the chairman must 
be quick to notice the first speaker and to ask others to wait. 

Procedure 

Each motion must have a proposer and seconder and be 
voted upon. The motion in writing should be passed up to 
the chairman on a slip, if it is not on the agenda, in order that 
he may be able to read the exact wording when putting it to 
the meeting. 

The following would be an example — 

Mr. Evans rises and proposes "That future Committee 
meetings be held on alternate Thursdays." He would preface 
this by the words "I move (or I propose),” etc. 

Mr. Hawk rises and seconds this by saying 'T second Mr. 
Evans' proposal that . ...” 

The chairman puts the motion to the meeting, saying 
‘Tt is proposed by j\Ir. Evans and seconded by Mr. Hawk 
that future Committee meetings be held on alternate 
Thursdays.” 

This is put to the vote by a show of hands, and, if the 
majority are in favour, a resolution is passed. At Parlia- 
mentary Committees a seconder is not necessary. 

Assume, however, that Mr. Harris wishes to suggest a 
modification of this proposal. On hearing Mr. Evans' proposal 
put, he will rise and say " I propose the following amendment 
— That future Committee meetings shall be held on alternate 
Thursdays in the winter but on every Thursday in the 
summer.” This becomes an amendment, and ^ such takes 
precedence, and is put to the meeting by the chairman instead 
of the original proposal. If the majority are in favour after 
the amendment is seconded, this amendment becomes the 
resolution. If not, the meeting returns to the on^M proposal. 
An amendment must not be a mere negation of the motion. 
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A resolution or motion is sometimes called a question. 

"To move that the question be now put" is to propose that 
the motion be put to the vote at once, and is a means of 
avoiding further discussion. 

"To move the previous question" is to propose that the 
meeting pass on to the next item of business rvithout further 
discussion of the present subject. If this motion is not 
carried the original motion must immediately be put to the 
vote. Such a step is often taken where it would not be politic 
to pursue that particular question further. This action 
can be taken on a motion only, not on an amendment. The 
previous question cannot be moved at a Parliamentary 
meeting. 

Minutes 

(а) Object. The object of minutes is to preserve a clear, 
concise and accurate written record of the business transacted 
at a meeting, the members present (number or names), and 
the resolutions passed, with the name of the proposer and 
seconder of each. 

(б) How Taken. The minutes are taken at each meeting 
in note form by the secretary and are afterwards duly recorded 
in a Minute Book. 

Shorthand is an invaluable asset in the taking of notes of 
minutes, A verbatim report, however, is not what is required. 
The secretary should take a brief note of each point as it 
arises, being careful to record the correct names of speakers. 
If any doubt arises, the name should be verified, tactfully, in 
the manner already suggested. 

The agenda is the greatest aid to minute taking. Its pre- 
paration vrill ^ready have familiarized the secretary with 
most of the business and it is available for reference during the 
meeting. It is not wise to make the notes on the agenda 
itself — the space is too small, A special notebook kept for 
minutes is advisable. Previous notes can then be referred 
to at a subsequent meeting if a question of inaccuracy is 
raised. 

Notes should never be taken on odd scraps of paper. 
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(c) How Recorded. The minutes should be written in a 
bound Minute Book which can be purchased for the purpose. 
It is ruled mth a wide left-hand margin. It is not unusual 
to record minutes in loose-leaf form, which enables them to 
be typewritten. Strict precautions must be observed if tbit; 
method is adopted as leaves can be lost or misplaced and the 
scope afforded for carelessness or even dishonesty has in the 
past made such books rmacceptable as evidence in a Court of 
Law. 

The following precautions must be observed — 

(a) The binder must be locked and the key held by the 
person responsible for the Minute Book, who alone should 
uidock it. 

(b) The supply of blank loose leaves, aU of which must be 
consecutively numbered, should be controlled by him. 

(c) 'W^en the minutes have been read and confirmed each 
page must be initialed by the chairman. 

(d) The Minute Book should itself be kept xmder lock and key. 
The minutes should record the business in the following 

order — 

Time I 

Date >■ of the meeting. 

Place J 

Chairman's name. 

Names (if committee or small meeting), or numbers if the 
meeting is a general one, of those present, giving names of 
officers first. 

Reading of apologies for absence. 

Reading and confirmation of previous minutes. 

Any business arising therefrom. 

Motions giving name of proposer and seconder and result 
of voting. 

Any other business in the order in which taken at the 
meeting. 

The matter must be recorded as concisely as possible but 
the exact wording of every resolution passed must be given, 
together with the name of proposer and seconder. 
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The minutes are clearer to read and to refer to afterwards 
if the subject of each paragraph is put in the margin as a head- 
ing and each minute numbered. The minutes can also be 
indexed at the back under subjects. 

It is often necessary for the secretary to be able to refer back 
quickly to subjects or rulings contained in earlier minutes 
and good indexing is a help here. If copies of minutes are 
circulated, it is helpful if a note is made of the names of 
members to whom copies are sent. 

These minutes are read by the secretary at the next meetmg 
and are then signed by the chairman of the meeting at which 
they are read (even if he was not in attendance at the meeting 
to which they refer), after he has obtained the sanction of the 
meeting by asking " Is it your wish that I sign these minutes ? ’’ 

Any business arising out of the minutes would then be dealt 
with, such, for instance, as the report of an action ordered at 
the last meetmg. 

Ordinary Meetings 

In literary and debating societies, women’s institutes and 
other organizations where entertainment or instruction is 
part of the object of the society, the ordinary meetings are 
generally conducted on the following lines — 

1. Secretary reads minutes of last meetmg. 

2. Minutes adopted, and signed by chairman. 

3. Election of new members since last meeting, and fresh 
nominations. 

4. Any reports due from committees or sub-committees. 

5. Introduction of lecturer by chairman. 

6. Lecture (debate, demonstration or whatever may be the 
object of the meeting). 

7. Questions or discussion. 

8. Closing word of thanks from chairman. 

9 - Formal vote of thanks to lecturer proposed and seconded 
by members of the audience. 

Annual meetings and committee meetings follow the lines 
ilready indicated. 
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The secretary is again reminded that every organization 
has its own rules which may modify to a slight degree the 
general notes given here, but the basis of general order and 
formal procedure is that outlined. 

Useful books covering Committee work are Meetings by 
Head (Pitman), zxi^Procedure at Meetings (National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes). 

The following short list of definitions in connexion with 
committee work will probably be helpful to the secretary — 

Explanation of Some Rules of Procedure and Technical Terms 

Ad Hoc. Ad hoc means "arranged for this purpose.” An 
ad hoc sub-committee is one appointed to carry out one 
particular piece of work. It is sometimes called a special 
committee or a special purposes committee. 

Amendment. A proposal to alter a motion by the addition 
or deletion of wor^. It must be proposed, seconded, and 
put to the meeting in the ordinary way. It can in no circum- 
stances take the form of a direct contradiction of the origmal 
motion. A seconder is not always necessary. 

Closure. A motion brought forward wth the object of 
closing immediately the discussion on any matter before the 
meeting. 

Co-option. The power given to a committee to add to its 
numbers by the vote of existing members. 

Ex Officio. This means " in virtue of office.” A member of 
a committee may be appointed by reason of his office. For 
example, the president may be an ex-officio member of the 
committee. 

Lie on the Table. A resolution that a letter or report 
before the committee be allowed to lie on the table is equivalent 
to proposing that it should be ignored. 

Nem. Con. A motion is said to be carried nem. con. when 
no one has voted against it, but some members have abstained. 
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In the case of a motion carried ''unanimously” all members 
have voted in favour. 

Next Business. A motion "that the meeting proceed with 
the next business” can be proposed with the intention of 
ending discussion of undesirable or frivolous motions. If 
carried, discussion of the original motion is dropped, but, if 
lost, the debate continues normally. 

Point of Order. A question regarding the procedure at 
a meeting (e.g. absence of quorum) raised by a member dur- 
ing a discussion. It is settled by the chairman at once. 

Previous Question. This is a formal motion which usually 
takes the form "that the question be not now put.” The idea 
may be to avoid a vote or to shelve the motion under discus- 
sion. If "the previous question" is carried, no further action 
can be taken on the motion under discussion. If it is lost, the 
motion must at once be put to the vote. 

Procedure. The method of conduct of business at meet- 
ings, particularly in regard to resolutions. 

Rider. A clause or sentence added after a resolution has 
been passed. It differs from an amendment in adding to, not 
altering, the sense of a resolution. It must be proposed, 
seconded, and put to the meeting in the usual way. 

Right of Reply. When a motion has been fully discussed 
the mover but not the seconder has the right to reply, but he 
must reply at once. 

Standing Orders. Standing orders are the regulations 
draivn up by a society defining the manner in which its 
business shah be conducted. _ 

Teller. A person appointed to count the votes at a 
meeting. 
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When the Memorandum and Articles of Association and 
other necessary forms have been si^ed and filed with the 
Registrar of Companies, and the capital duty and other fees 
have been paid, a certificate of incorporation is issued by the 
Registrar of Companies and the company can begin its business 
straight away (without waiting for the additional formalities 
necessary in the case of a public company). 

The shareholders will then elect a Board of Directors to 
manage the affairs of the company on their behalf; the 
Board will elect a Chairman and appoint a Maiiaging Director 
and Secretary. A Register of Directors and Secretaries must be 
kept and a Register of Members. 

Meetings. These may be — 

(a) Directors' or Board Meetings. These take place at 
regular interv'als, usually weekly or monthly, to transact the 
ordinary business; the real work of the company is done at. 
these meetings. 

{&) Annual General Meetings (Ordinary General Meetings 
of members). Every Company must in each year (at an 
mten'al of not more than 15 months) hold a general meeting, 
in addition to any other meetings in the year, and must 
announce the meeting as the annual general meeting in the 
notice. All shareholders or members are invited to be present. 
The business includes the presentation of the Annual Report 
and Accounts, the directors' and auditors' reports, the appoint- 
ment of auditors, etc. 

(c) Extraordinary General Meetings. These are general 
meetings of members convened in addition to the fixed ordinary 
meetings. They may be called for the transaction of the 
special business set out in the notice. 

Notice and Agenda. Notice of meeting (usually issued 
by the Secretary of the company on the instructions of the 
Board) must be sent to aU persons entitled to receive it. It 
B usually accompanied by the Agenda, prepared by the 
Secretary in consultation wth the Chairman, containing a 
list of business to be transacted at the meeting. The 
meeting must comply with the requirements of the Articles 
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of Association in regard to such points as Chairman, quorum, 
etc. Twenty-one days’ notice is required for annual general 
meetings : and fourteen days is usual for other meetings. 

Motions. Proposals are brought before the meeting in the 
form of "Motions.” After presentation they are open for 
discussion ; legally they need not be seconded ; when passed 
they become Resolutions. 

Voting is recorded in three ways — 

1. By Voice. This is not unusual at informal meetings. 

2. By Show of Hands. This is the most common form of 
voting at ordinary or business meetings. 

3. By Poll. A poll may be demanded at a general meeting on 
any question other than the election of the chairman of the 
meeting or the adjournment of the meeting. The minimum 
requirements for demanding a poll are set out in Sect. 137 of 
the Companies Act. The Articles cannot limit this statuton.' 
right, but may lessen the requirements. 

■ Under 3, votes are recorded by means of voting papers, 
checked and counted by "Tellers” or “Scrutineers” formally 
appointed. Members unable to attend can vote by -proxy. 
Printed proxy forms are made available for the meeting. 
No stamp is necessary if the form is to be used for one meeting 
only. If for more than one meeting, the stamp is ten shillings. 

Minutes. Minute Books of Directors' and Shareholders’ 
Meetings must be kept by the Secretary. Only the resolnnens 
are recorded ; the record does not include a report of aH tla: 
transpired at the meeting. There is now a penalr/ for falirr 
to take minutes. 

Secretary’s Duties 

The following is a summary of the Secretarr's crdeo io 
regard to meetings — 

{a) Board Meeting (Directors’ llesrirr or Idreooorr' 
Committee Meeting). ~ * ~ 

Beforehand. Issue notices within the neriod hood d™. 

Prepare agenda. 

On Day, Make certain ihzst ' — 

of agenda avadahle. 
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Place any books or papers, needed for 
reference, ready to hand. 

Take careful notes (verifying any names) as 
basis of minutes. 

After. Draft minutes as soon as possible, while 

memory is fresh. 

(6) Annual General Meeting 

Beforehand. Ensure that meeting is accurately convened. 

Issue notices within time specified. 

Verify that all requirements of the Articles 
of Association are fulfilled. 

Make any necessary arrangements with 
regard to such matters as hire of room, 
chairs, table, voting papers, signature 
book for members, etc. 

At time. Obtain signature of members attending. 

Place on table — 

Register of Members. 

Copy of Memorandum of Association and 
Articles of Association. 

Copies of accounts and reports. 

Copies of notice and agenda. 

Read the notice of meeting. 

Take careful notes of proceedings. 

After. See that the Annual Return is completed 

within 42 da5's, and a copy (signed by 
a director and the secretary) sent 
forthwith to the Registrar. 

Send out letters of appointment to those 
elected (e.g. bankers, auditors, directors) 
and carry out any other instructions 
^ven at meeting. 

in regard to procedure at Meetings see 
Chapter XX. The subject of Company Secretarial Work 
in general, which a secretary who wshes to be well qualified 
IS advised to study, is dealt vrith in Qitide to Company 
Secretarial Work, by G. K. Bucknall (Pitman). 


CHAPTER XXII 

Speciatized Work 

Notes on the duties of a secreta^ to; Doctor and Dentist— Author- 
Country gentleman (residential and social work)— School— Member 
oi Parliament — General notes on travel arrangements 

Doctor and Dentist 

In many cases the secretary to a doctor, dentist or surgeon is 
also _ the receptionist. In addition, therefore, to the usual 
qualifications, certain personal qualities need to be cultivated, 
chief among them being — 

A good memory for faces and detail 
A clear telephone voice 

A quiet manner of moving about in the surgery or con- 
sulting room 
Cheerfulness 
Sympathy 

It goes without saying, too, that the secretary in such 
appointments must have no fear or dislike of medical details 
and the sight of blood. Some knowledge of medical terms is 
necessary. In most cases these posts are held by women 
secretaries. 

Assuming the secretary to be also the receptionist, she must 
receive patients wth a cheerful and reassuring welcome. 
Names should be quickly attached to faces so that each patient 
may receive a personal greeting. Chapter X contains useful 
information in regard to a receptionist’s duties. 

Method and accuracy of detail are particularly important 
in the secretary to a doctor, dentist or surgeon, for in this 
work a careless slip or the neglect of a telephone message 
might result in such serious consequences as the death of a 

patient. . 

One of the principal records which the secretary will have 

to handle is the Appointments Book. , . , i 

In the case of the dentist it is customary for hun to make 
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the next appointment with a patient on the completion of a 
visit ; in some cases he himself enters the Appointments Book 
and hands the patient a card giving the date and time, in 
others he passes the patient on to the secretary. If the 
appointment is for a long time ahead, a subsequent con- 
fimation is advisable. 

The secretary will have to deal with inquiries for appoint- 
ments made either by telephone or by letter. On reference to 
the Appointments Book (and in frequent consultation with 
her employer), she will be able to arrange these appointments 
and enter them in the book. Every telephone message must 
be written down immediately, and the utmost care must be 
taken in recording patients’ symptoms, or their requests for 
an early visit, or appointment. 

Where a nurse is not employed, the dentist’s secretary is 
very frequently required to be in the surgery to pass instru- 
ments, prepare fillings and help patients. In the intervals 
she can be dealing with the correspondence, accounts, appoint- 
ments, etc., at her desk. 

A doctor’s secretary has often to help with the undressing 
of patients, and the cleaning of instruments ; and sometimes 
to give help in the dispensary. A simple nursing training, or 
attendance at first-aid classes, is therefore a useful additional 
qualification. 

% Most doctors and dentists use some variant of the card 
index systems outlined on pages 41 to 47 for keeping records 
and accounts, together with visiting lists and Day Books. 
Records must comply with requirements under the National 
Health Sendee, so far as registered patients are concerned. 

Distinction should be made in the records of doctors 
between visits to patients and their attendance at the surgery 
where variation in fee for private patients is involved. 

Where the card index system is in use, the secretary should, 
on arrival, place on the desk the cards of all patients to be 
s^n that day, by appointment. Where the system of 
flagged” reminders exists, referred to on page 44, the signal 
ivill be moved forward to indicate the date of the next 
appointment, before the patient’s card is put back into place 
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in the card index. From the information on these cards anc 
the other records the secretary %vill be able — 

{a) To complete necessary forms, and to prepare account 
for private patients ; 

and, in the case of the dentist's secretary, 

(6) To send out the quarterly or six-monthly reminders tc 
private patients that their teeth are due for re-examination. 

In the case of consultants, it is not unusual for two or three 
physicians or surgeons sharing a set of consulting rooms 
jointly to use the services of a secretary. In some cases 
the nurse carries out the duties of receptionist, and gives help 
in the consulting room, while the secretary deals with corre- 
spondence, accounts, telephone, appointments, the type- 
writing of medical reports and articles, etc. Such posts cal 
for a good deal of tact and adaptability, involving, as they 
do, working for several employers, but they are usually very 
interesting and afiord opportunities of earning a good salary. 

It might be well to mention that a surgeon is kno^vn as 
Mr. not Dr. ; and in writing to him the envelope should be 
addressed on the following Unes (giving him his appropriate 
qualifications) — 

X. L. Haxtlaiid, Esq., F.R.C.S., 

299 Hjirley Street, W.i. 

Author 

The particular requirements for literary posts are — 

A good foundation knowledge of literature. 

Good English. 

Good speUing. 

Quick, accurate typewriting both from manuscript and 
from dictation on to the tjqjewriter. 

Reliable shorthand (high speeds are necessary where 
material is dictated). 

Some knowledge of proof-correction, printing, and layout. 

Ability to work against time without getting rattled, and 
for uncertain hours without getting tired or irritable. 

Manuscripts are frequently written in great haste, con- 
sequently in somewhat illegible handwriting. The secretary 
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is advised to practise typewriting from difficult manuscript, 
and to avoid asking unnecessary questions. 

Unpaged manuscript should immediately be paged in 
pencil before work is started. It is also wiser to number each 
typewritten page (top copy and carbon) in pencil as the work 
proceeds, and to complete typewritten pagination when the 
whole work is finished. Unless these little points are observed 
it is easy to get manuscript hopelessly confused. The necessity 
for keeping the originals of retyped pages until checked is 
emphasized. 

The appearance of completed typewritten manuscripts is 
much improved if they are placed in neat firm covers or binders. 

Many writers prefer to dictate on to the t}q3ewriter. The 
secretary should accustom herself to working quietly, steadily 
and with as little interruption as possible. 

There is a modem device of continuous stationery which, 
although designed primarily for business purposes, can be 
employed 'wdth advantage in typing from dictation as it saves 
the frequent interraptions caused by taking out and renewing 
typewriting paper. 

It might be mentioned again in this connexion that the 
private secretary should keep in touch with all the modem 
devices used in business. It will be found that they can be 
adapted to private secretarial work %vith considerable advan- 
tage in inany cases and can bring about a saving of time and 
labour with an increase in efficiency. 

Information useful for the author's secretary regarding 
periodicals, dates of publication, editorial offices, addresses, 
type of literary work accepted, etc., is given in the Writers’ 
and Artists’ Year Book. This also includes a considerable 
amount of other information. 

Residential Posts with Country Gentlemen, Etc. 

Some idea of the work involved in the post of secretary to a 
country gentleman will have been gathered from the section 
deming with Farm and Estate Accounts on pages 80 and 81. 

As most of these posts are residential that side of the work 
also ivill be dealt with in this section. 
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In addition to handling correspondence and keeping the 
^usehold. Farm, Estate and other Accounts as outlined in 
Chiipter XIV, the private secretary’s work will in many cases 
include some or all of the following duties— 

(a) Payment of wages of domestic staff. This is dealt with 
on pages 73-6, as is also 

(b) Payment of wages of farm, garden, and estate staff. 

(c) The keeping of Investment Records, and details of 
income therefrom. (This is dealt with on pages 95-6.) 

(d) Preparation of income tax returns and statements. (This 
is dealt with in Chapter XVII.) 

(e) The keeping of a Farm and Dairy Produce Record. 
An account must be kept of farm and dairy produce supplied 
from the Home-farm or estate to the household, e.g. chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, eggs, milk, cream, butter. A special weekly 
account must be kept of these which will be credited wth 
such produce at current market prices. An appropriate sec- 
tion for this purpose is provided in the analysis Farm Account 
Books referred to on page 80. These figures will of course be 
taken into account in preparing Profit and Loss Accounts 
for the farm for income tax purposes. 

(/) In keeping Estate Accounts special Rent Record Books 
of rent due from and paid by tenants, and timber records 
showing timber felled, sold, etc., will need to be kept, if these 


items arise. 

[g) The keeping of a Game Account and Game Record. 
The object of this is to show the true cost of game-keeping, 
the number of birds shot, sold, given awa}'', etc. The account 
would be debited with the cost of eggs, food, game-keepers 
wages (or a proportion of these where the head keeper also 
acts as a Woodreeve or working bailiff), the money to beaters 
and other expenses of "shoots" and any other game-keepmg 
expenditure such as coops, medicine, etc. The accoun 

be credited with the value of all birds sold, given away, or 
eaten in the house. Special analysis account books can be 
purchased for use in the keeping of Game Accojmts. 

(h) Estate Supervision. In some casp it is the duty of the 
secretary to make frequent rounds of inspection of farm a 
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of expenses) are to be devoted to the charitable purpose for 
which the entertainment is given, and where no tickets are to 
be sold at the door. Forms can be obtained from the Inland 
Revenue Authorities. 

(iii) Licence. Unless the hall has a standing licence for 
such purposes, a licence must be obtained from the local 
authorities for a public entertainment. 

(iv) Royalties and Copyrights. If a public performance is 
to be given of a play, monologue, dialogue, recitation, etc., 
the question of any performing rights must be looked into, 
the permission of the publishers obtained where necessary, 
and any fee due paid. Secretaries and those responsible are 
advised to look very carefully into this point before selecting 
the items to be included in any public performance as heavy 
expenses may be incurred here. 

Generally speaking it is a good plan for sub-committees to 
be appointed for various duties in connexion wth entertain- 
ments and for matters to be so organized that his or her own 
duty is specifically allotted to every member, who clearly 
understands any responsibility attached. Helpers will be 
wanted for such duties as ticket selling and biU placarding 
well in advance (territories can be apportioned to various 
members); catering and waiting; programme selling; car- 
park organization: stewarding at gates and doors; and at 
least two responsible people will need to be appointed in each 
section to take charge of money received. At no time should 
only one person be left in charge of money. 

^ MTiere the entertainment is an outdoor one, careful alterna- 
tive plans for indoor arrangements in case of bad weather 
must be organized in advance. If tents and marquees are to 
be hired, estimates from more than one firm should be obtained 
so that prices are competitive. 

The secretary with organizing experience %vill be a valuable 
leader and helper on all these occasions, but the leadership 
must natcrhQ blatant. The secretary must at all costs avoid 
appearing managing" or "important,” and should make a 
point of frequent consultation with members, committees, and 
all those concerned — first and foremost, nee^ess to say, with 
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the president or chairman of the organization. The help an 
co-operation of all people of standing in the neighbourhoo 
should also be obtained and their interest aroused. 

(j) Arrangement of flowers, menus, etc. The practice hei 
varies very much. In some large houses the supply an 
arrangement of flowers falls to the head gardener and parloui 
maid. In many establishments, however, it falls to the secr( 
tary, if a woman. In the country house the head gardene 
sends in the flowers. In the London house they are frequentl 
sent up by him weekly. 

If the secretary is responsible for planning and arrangin 
flowers it is wise for her to make herself familiar as soo: 
as possible \vith the tastes of the head of the house as to bot 
table and flower arrangement. To realize the importance c 
this from the start is to save a good deal of annoyance o: 
both sides. 

Flowers should all be looked over daily. Although this i 
part of the parlourmaid’s duties, the secretary will be wis 
if she makes it her o\vn morning duty also. 

If she is responsible for menus or table arrangements, sh 
will of course act in consultation with cook and butler, afte 
submitting plans to the mistress of the house. 

The amount of responsibility falling to the secretary’s shan 
in these matters will naturally vary in every post. 

The wise secretary will never for an instant lose sight of — 

I. The need for the utmost tact in dealing with staff. Th( 
secretary is in the position of being one of the staff, and ^vil 
therefore be understanding of and sympathetic to their view- 
point, but, as the employer’s accredited representative, bj 
remembering her own dignity she will be upholding his. 

While welcoming a friendly and kindly attitude from the 
secretary and resenting anytMng in the nature of a domineer- 
ing and superior manner, the household and outside stafi 
themselves appreciate the upholding of mutual respect, and 
hold in esteem the secretary, who, while human, keeps a proper 
standard of dignity. 

This point is emphasized as the secretary’s own position, 
as well as the smooth running of the household, turns on a 
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proper attitude to fellow workers. The need for tact and 
discretion is again stressed. Not only must the secretary 
avoid discussing an employer’s affairs, but must definitely 
discourage such discussions by members of the staff. 

2. The necessity of guarding against any tendency to be 
■' touchy" or to take offence. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to make up the number at lunch, dinner or Bridge. At other 
times it may be evident that this is not desired. The secretary 
should always be ready to be pleasant and friendly, and to 
help in the entertaining of guests when needed. Sometimes 
secretarial work for the relatives of an employer, who may be 
staying in the house, is desired, and this help should always 
be given with a good grace. 

3. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to mention that in the 
matter of dress secretaries should try to conform to the 
general custom of those in whose house they are living, and 
at all times to avoid being over-dressed, and the wearing 
of “Town" clothes in the country. In posts of this type 
hours must be entirely elastic. The position can, however, be 
an extraordinarily happy one, as the writer has herself proved. 

School 

School and college secretaryships can be of several types 
(in both cases either resident!^ or non-residential) — 

{a) The secretary to the Head Mistress or Head Master. 
{b) The secretary to the school or college. 

Posts coming under category (a) are usually available for 
younger candidates. Duties consist mainly of dealing with 
correspondence (largely dictated by the Head), the sending 
out of pupils’ accounts and termly reports, filing records, and 
helping in the general office routine, under the supervision of 
the Head. 

Posts falling into category (6) are of a responsible nature 
and are usually offered to University graduates and older, 
experienced, secretaries. 

Here the secretary may be responsible to a committee. 
Her duties may include keeping the School Accounts, relieving 
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the Principal of a certain amount of interviewing of parents 
and students, dealing with correspondence, taking charge 
of books and stationery stocks and issues and arranging 
time-tables. 

In some cases the duties are combined wth the teaching of 
one or more subjects. 

Such an appointment calls for a considerable amount of 
tact, understanding, and dignity, as the secretary is dealing 
with both students and staff. 

Duties must of course vary in every school or college. 
Where the secretary is responsible for keeping the accounts, 
the Analysis Cash Book system referred to on page 78 is a 
suitable method to foUow for the School Accounts ; and the 
Card Ledger system referred to on pages 43 and 80 is the best 
method of dealing with students' accounts. Books, sta- 
tionery, etc., must be debited to the student’s account im- 
mediately on issue, and fees must be debited in advance and 
accounts sent out at the beginning of every term or course. 
A periodic check must be made that every student has had 
an account ; and a statement of outstanding fees, etc., should 
be prepared and surveyed every month. 

The secretary -will be in charge of the filing both of the 
school's generi correspondence and of students’ letters, 
papers and reports. The most suitable method of dealing %vith 
students' own files is the numerical system (every student 
being given his or her own number) and a card index which 
can combiue information regarding name, address, number, 
date of start and finish of Course, with the Ledger Account 
as outlined on page 43. 

All information regarding students is naturally veiy confi- 
dential, and files must be kept in such a way that only those 
responsible have access to them. 

The general correspondence of the college or school can be 
kept by the alphabetical or alpha-numerical system detailed 
on pages 36 to 38— files being kept down to a minimum. 

, An indexed record will also need to be kept of aH those 
making inquiry regarding the school or college courses. When 
a parent or prospective student calls, quick reference to any 
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information already supplied by correspondence can then be 
made before the interview is begun. 

The routine methods outlined here will enable the school 
or college secretary to organize what must of necessity be a 
very busy day’s work subject to constant interruption from 
telephone or callers. 

Such appointments are, however, both responsible and 
interesting, and afford unusual opportunities for human con- 
tacts, and work of practical social value. 

Member of Parliament 

All the general methods already outlined apply to this type 
of work, including the section on residential appointments. 
The duties are varied and interesting and give full scope to a 
secretary with initiative and a natural talent for method and 
detail. 

Hours may be long and irregular while the Houses of Par- 
liament are in session, but there are periods when the secre- 
tary will have time to go through files, correspondence, and 
accounts and clear up any arrears. It will be realized that the 
appointment of private secretary to a Member of Parliament 
makes especial demands upon ability to act quickly, to assess 
the order of urgency of work, to cope with rush work and long 
hours without getting flustered and worried. Adaptability 
therefore and individuality (bearing in mind, however, that 
the interpretation of the wishes and views of the Member 
is the first consideration) combined with a real liking for the 
work are all essential. 

To take routine work first — in dealing with filing, precedence 
must be given tQ< current matter. In Parliamentary work a 
great many letters, papers, etc., while of transitory value 
only, are of extreme and urgent importance while current, 
and they must be filed in such a way that quick and easy 
access is assured so long as they are current matter. 

It is necessary to plan so that matters which are pending 
or not likely to come up for early consideration can be put 
away in temporary files and brought fonvard at stated inter- 
vals so as not to be overlooked. A record must be kept 
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(either in diary form or by means of the reminder cards re- 
ferred to) to ensure that matters for future attention arc 
brought forward on the appropriate dates. 

The b^t method of dealing with matters in the transition 
stage, while documents are of current importance, is to retain 
them in subject files (for example under the subject of the Bill 
under discussion). As soon as the question is finished and the 
matter becomes "dead,” in most cases the bulk of it can be 
destroyed and the remainder can be filed in the permanent 
files under the normal methods of the filing system adopted. 
The great point to aim at is the immediate production at a 
moment’s notice of current matter required for reference. 

Press cuttings must be filed under subjects (either on loose 
sheets or in an indexed book). 

With regard to correspondence during a Parliamentary' 
session, it is essential that all correspondence from constitu- 
ents and any other matter available in connexion wth a sub- 
ject in which the particular Member is especially interested, 
should be kept together for quick reference. Such corre- 
spondence is often very heavy, but however great it should 
be acknowledged as soon as received. Owing to bulk it is 
not always possible to file it in the ordinary' ivay. It should 
therefore be massed together and, after the Debate is finished 
or the Bill in question has passed through aU its stages, it 
can generally be destroyed. 

It is essential to keep a personal diary, in which are recorded 
all P^liamentary engagements and interviews, both in London 
and in the constituency. A daily' extract from this diary 
should be tj'ped in duplicate, and a copy placed before the 
Member early each morning. It is, of course, of supreme 
importance that no engagement is overlooked. 

In many appointments the private secretary has to attend 
meetings and take notes for the use of the Member of Par- 
hament acting as Chairman or Hon. Secretary. The procedure 
in regard to sending out notices, agendas, etc., outlined in 
(mapter XX should be noted. Each member of the committee 
should have due notice of the time and place of meeting 
also if possible an agenda. The private secretary should take 
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Applying for a Private Secretarial 
Appointment 

Letter o£ application — Interview— Schedule of qualifications 

Letters of application for these appointments should be free 
from all commercial phraseology. 

They should be written in plain, simple English in the style 
of any rather more formal social letter. 

An author recently requiring a private secretary received a 
letter from an applicant who, otherwise, appeared exception- 
ally weU fitted for the appointment. It began — 

“I beg to apply for the vacancy on your staff.” The lack 
of imagination displayed in this wording caused the applicant 
to lose the appointment. 

Letter oi Application 

The letter should cover as shortly and simply as possible 
the following points — 

(a) Some indication of the source of information regarding 
the appointment. 

(i) A formal application for the post. 

(c) An expression of interest in the particular work required. 

(d) Reference to some feature of personality, qualification, 
or past experience which has a particular bearing on the work, 

(e) A reference to a schedule of qualifications enclosed, 

(/) A statement of the writer's readiness to keep any 
appointment for an interview, and to carry out the duties 
loyally if appointed. 

Unless there is already a personal acquaintanceship, the 
letter should begin — 

"Dear Sir (or Madam)" 
and end — 

" Yours very truly.” 
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It is a good practice to write the letter of application, and 
attach a typed list of qualifications, thus supplying specimens 
of both handwriting and typewriting. But, if the handrating 
is not a good advertisement, it would be wise to type the letter 
also. In such a case do not forget the signature. 

No pains should be spared in making both letter and 
enclosure specimens of a high standard of work. 

Copies of not more than three testimonials should be 
attached. Originals must never besenfbxxt they can be produced 
at an interview if required. 

It is, doubtless, unnecessary to emphasize the wisdom of 
verifying (in books of reference, directories, etc.) the status 
of the prospective employer where no introduction exists. 
This is particularly important in connexion with the answering 
of newspaper advertisements and caution must be exercised. 

Examples of suitable letters of apph'cation and a schedule 
of qualifications are given at the end of this chapter. 

Interview 

The following are important points — 

{a) Absolute punctu^ty in keeping the appointment is an 
obvious first requirement. (The destination should first b£ 
looked up in a Street Guide if any doubt exists.) 

(&) Pen, pencil, rubber, and notebook should be taken it 
preparation for a test. 

(c) Carry out any test quietly, ivithout fuss or flurry. Dc 
not interrupt. Do not waste paper. 

(d) Personal appearance should be scrupulously neat ant 
businesslike, and clothes suitable for work (not leisure) shoulc 
be worn. (Women are warned that some employers have : 
dislike of vivid lipsticks and nail varnishes.) 

(e) The manner should be quiet and self-possessed;^^ but 1 
is most important that the applicant should appear alive 
and intelligently interested. A lethargic or wooden manner 1 
as fatal as one over-assertive or boisterous. 

if) While avoiding unnecessary talk, the applicant shoulc 
be responsive and ready to reply clearly and inteUigentb 
(not in monosyllables) to any questions asked. 
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(g) A desire to accept the post if it is offered should always 
be apparent. Any hanging-back, reservation, or indecision at 
an interview leaves an impression which is prejudicial to the 
chances of success. Doubts can be thought over aften,vards, 
and an uncongenial post can be courteously refused if it is 
subsequently offered. 

(A) Be entirely convinced yourself, and convince prospective 
employers, that you are not afraid of hard work or long hours 
if need arises, and that you are adaptable. 

(t) Take a reasonable view of salaries until you can prove 
your own value. 

Finally; when the good private secretarial appointment 
has been obtained, the secretary must be certain of being fit 
to hold it. 

The writer had a double meaning in mind in designing the 
title " Private Secretarial Work." The private secretary’s job 
is very definitely not play, and it is seldom an easy one. It 
involves really hard and unselfish work in uncertain hours, 
and the identification of the secretary’s interests with those 
of the employer. Further, a responsible appointment of this 
nature, holding as it does variety and scope above the average, 
demands a standard of qualifications and ability equally above 
the average. 

The secretary who has only recently finished training is 
advised to continue to read and study, and to add to existing 
qualifications by taking the examinations of suitable pro- 
fessional bodies. 

The need of a wide range of general knowledge, including the 
ability to follow the affairs of Parliament and Local Govern- 
ment is again streped, and coupled with this knowledge must 
be the power to think, and to express thought, with originality. 

To the man or woman who follows this advice and who 
possesses the right personality, the career of private secretary 
promises unlimited interest and happiness. 


SPECIMEN LETTER OF APPLICATION FOR 
PRIVATE SECRETARIAL POST 


The Clock House 
Lanningtree 
Surrey 
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SPECIMEN LETTER OF APPLICATION FOR APPOINTMENT 


Tel! 01-222 4039 


4 Kertoa Arenoe, W.8. , 


5 a January, 19— 


The AdrertiBeTj 

Box Bo. 1203, The Tines, 

Erlntlng House Eguaro, E.C.4. 


Hear Sir, 

I iUTB seen your advertlaeoent for a Hersonal Secretaiy in today's 
"Tines" (Box Bo, 1208), and. I should lika to apply Tor the appointnent. 

Stress, I note, Is laid hy you on the Inportance of a 'sound Icnoff- 
ledge of naaical terns, publishing sorJc and office organisation. I have 
a good grounding in nusioal toonledga obtained during ny training at the 
Royal Acadeny of IJiaio, rhile ny experience uith Jin.-Jaaea, Hooper in 
typerriting, revising and correcting the proofs of hia recent hoolia on 
Duaio has given na a nost valuable insight into publishing uorfc. finally, 
I becase veil versed in office nanagenent uhlle vor’idng aa ae'cretsry to' 
!lp. Best (llanaging Director of Jotana A Hales ltd. , the ■veU-hnoim nalcers 
of nualcal iuatrunenta). 

Attached ia a detailed schedule of ny qualifications and ■experience 
which, aa you will see, would seen to have a direct hearing on your 
rcqulrenents. 

If you should groat ne an interview, I should ba happy to call on 
any day which say cult you. 


Tours very truly, 


2cic. 



SCHEDOIB OP QUALIFICATIOUS 


UAHS 

Jane ISorris 

AOJIEffiSS 

4 Merton Avenue, T7.8 

teesehoue 

01-222 4089 

AGE 

35 

EroCATIOIi 

AITD 

Eoedean and Oxford. (B.A. Hons. French) 

lEADlIHG 

3 years at Eoyal Academy of Music 

9 iDonths at Marlborough Gate Secretarial College 

qjTAEIEICATIOHS 

Shorthand 110 words uer minute’ 

T.mewriting Present sueed 50 words per minute 

Business Studies Ordinary national Certificate 

EXPERIEIfCE 

4 years (February 1956 to April I960) 

' Secretary to Mr. Kent, Managing Birector 
of Johns & Hales ltd.. Musical Instrument 
makers. 

5 years (April i 960 to June I 965 ) 

Secretary to Messrs. R. and F, Kelly, 
Book-binders. 

is months (July I 965 to January 196?) 

Private Secretary to the late Janes Cooper, 
Author of "Orchestration" and "The History 
of the Piano." 

lESmiOHIALS 

Copies of three attached 

TTSEIf FREE 

Immediately. An appointment for an interview could bi 
kept at any time. 


5th January, ig — 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Pav and Conditions of Employment 

Contracts of Employment Act. i963~Redundancy Payments Act, 1965 

— Offices, Shops and Railway Premises Act, 1963 

Legislation is in force which regulates the engagement of 
staff and their dismissal if redundant, and the conditions under 
which they may be emplo5'ed. It is not possible in a book of 
this size to give full information on aU the provisions of the 
Acts, but it is hoped that the following summaries will give a 
useful basic knowledge. It is important that a well-qualified 
secretary should be acquainted with the rights and duties of 
employer and employee, both as they affect herself and the 
chief for whom she works. The Acts are %vide in their appli- 
cation, but the ivriter has felt it wise to concentrate on their 
effect on office employees. 

The Contracts of Employment Act, 1963 

This Act gives to both employers and employees rights to 
minimum periods of notice to terminate employment, and 
lays a duty on employers to give their employees in writing 
particulars of their main terms of employment. 

Notice of Termination 

An employer is required to give at least one week’s notice 
to an employee who has been wth him continuously for 
twenty-six weeks or more; two weeks if the employment has 
lasted for two years or more; or four weeks if it has lasted 
continuously for five years or more. 

An emplo5^ee must give at least one week's notice if his 
emplo3Tnent has lasted twenty-six weeks or more, but this 
does not increase with longer service, unless this is specified 
in^ a_ contract of employment. The statutory periods are the 
minimum notice which employer and employee must give. 
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The rules do not generally apply in the case of a 
contract _as the termination date has already been decid 

There is no age limit under the Act, which appHes a] 
part-time workers employed for twenty-one hours a we 
longer. 

The Act does not prevent either employer or emp 
from waiving his rights to notice or from accepting pay 
in lieu. Nor does it affect the right of either party to term 
the contract without notice if the behaviour of the 
justifies it. 

Terms of Employment 

An employer must give his employees, vithin thi 
weeks of starting work, a statement in writing of the 
terms of their employment so that they may have a 
understanding of their rights and obligations. If the c 
tions are changed, for instance by an increase in pay, a 
amending statement to cover the alteration must be ij 
within one month. 

The main points to be included in the statement are — 

{a) the names of employer and employee, 

{b) the date the employment began, 

(c) the amount of pay, and whether it is to be 

weekly, monthly, etc., 

(d) the hours of work, 

(e) the length of annual holiday, and the bank holic 
(/) provisions for sick pay, 

(g) pensions and pension schemes (if any), 

{h) length of notice of termination which the emploj 
obliged to give and entitled to receive. 

•rr* 

Ex gratia benefits, such as a Christmas bonus, need nc 
included. 

A leaflet entitled Cojiiracts of Employment Act, ig 
Notes for the Guidance of Employers and Employees ^ ob 
able free from local offices of the Ministry of Labour, 
further information can be obtained from the Indus 
Relations Officers of the Ministry. 
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or by giving employees a copy of an official explana- 
tory handbook. 

Fire Precautions 

{«) Provision of such means of escape as may be necessary, 
having regard to the number of employees and the 
type of building and the maintenance of clear access 
thereto; 

(6) appropriate fire-fighting equipment, properly maintained 
and readily available; 

(c) marking of fire exits and provision of alarms; 

(d) employees must be made familiar with means of escape 

and routine to be followed in case of fire; 

(e) inspection of certain premises with more than twenty 

employees, or more than ten working other than on 
the ground floor; 

{/) issue of fire certificate by the fire authority. Until 
application has been made, the employment of staff 
in the premises is unlawful. 

Notification of Accidents 

(а) The enforcing authority must be notified of any accident 

which causes the death of a person employed to work 
on the premises, or disables him from worldng for 
three days or more; 

(б) if a person dies as a result of the disablement, this must 

also be reported; 

(c) visiting employees of another firm, such as typetvriter 
mechanics or wndow cleaners, are included. 

In general, the onus of canying out the provisions of the 
Act is on the occupier, but, if a building is shared by several 
foms, the responsibffity for some matters lies with the owner. 
He iviil be responsible for the cleanliness and general main- 
tenance of aU parts in common use (such as halls, staircases 
Md shared toilet facilities) and for fire precautions (except 
m the individual offices) and fire alarms. 
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Enforcing Authorities 

(а) For of&ces in places of public entertainment in Londor 

the authority is the Greater London Council; 

(б) for offices in factories and other places covered by the 

Factory Acts, the means of escape from fire are 
controUed by the fire authority (in London this i< 
the Greater London Council), but all other provisions 
are enforceable by H.M. Factoiy Inspector; 

(c) in all other offices and shops the general provisions are 
under the control of the local authority, and all fire 
precautions under the fire authority. 

A booklet entitled The Offices, Shops and Railway Premise!. 
Act, 1963 — a General Guide is obtainable from H.M. Stationer} 
Office, and supplements are provided free to purchasers 
Further information is available from the enforcing authorities 





\ 
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EXAiONATIOK QUESTIONS 

follotuing specimens indicate the type of question which candidates 
< be ashed in the London Chamber of Commerce Examinations for the 
tate Secretary’s Diploma. These questions are reproduced by kind 
nission of The London Chamber of Commerce) 


I. ENGLISH 

. Your employer has to reply to the toast of "The Company’’ at tte 
ual Staff Dinner. He has asked you to prepare draft notes which 
Id serve as the basis for his reply. He proposes to speak for S to lo 
lUtes. _ / 

he following details are given for your information — 

(o) The toast is to be proposed by Mr. Rice, the Chairman. 

(6) The business was started as a small workshop loo years ago 
ly his grandfather, who had two assistants. 

(c) It is now a flourishing concern with 3 factories, and 4,005 
mpioyees. 

(d) It has had a record year. 

!. You are secretary to the chairman of a company empl'ymr 505 
ce staff. The chairman has asked for your \-ieTvs on two pror-csals 
ich have been made to him — 

(а) That a staff restaurant should be opened, instead c: 
system of issuing luncheon vouchers. 

(б) That 300 junior staff at present paid weeHr in css 
oaid monthly by bank transfer. 

Mte a report summarizing your views on eitler cr t 

3. Your organization would be radicaliv 
cimalization in Britain’s currenc}-, and ^ 
ist plan as far ahead as possible. To snide doe 
ely course of legislation and the tenrr-trsrr sr: 
ring the transition period, your entnlivnr nrnnts 
opted by South Africa when thsr Sfnnned 
5U find an article which may be h'eind tr ~ — ^ 
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The foUovfing is an extract from the article. Summarize the main points 
in about 150 words — 

In December, 1958. after several investigations, the Government 
announced that it had decided to place our money on a decimal 
basis, and in June, 1959, Parliament passed the Decimal Coinage Act 
No. 61 of 1959. The Act. which was assented to on 29 June, 1959, 
provided, inter alia, that as from a date fixed by proclamation in the 
Gazette, the coinage units of the Union should be the Rand 
(abbreviated as R) and the Cent (abbreviated as C). 

In, the terms of the Act, the Rand will be equal to exactly 10 
shillings and will be divided into 100 Cents instead of the present 120 
pence. The new Cent, therefore, will be worth 12/ioths of our present 
penny and the penny io/i2ths of the new Cent. Our existing shilling 
will be worth exactly 10 Cents, sixpence exactly 5 Cents and the 
'tickey' 2 J Cents. 

Up to the night of Monday, 13 February, 1961, we shall still use 
our £ s. d. system of money, exactly as we taow it now'. As from the 
morning of 14 February, 1961, the new Decimal Rand/Cent system 
will, very actively, start to take over from "pence. 

From this date the Banks rvill start w . . Cents 

only, and we shall have to make all deposits expressed in Rand and 
Cents, and remember to write all our cheques in Rand and Cents. 

Although a complete switch-over, throughout South Africa, to the 
new coinage system on D Day would have been preferable, this is 
impossible, as some 140,000 £ s. d. monetary machines have to be 
converted to operate in Rand/Cents. This task ivill take approxi- 
mately 20 months to complete. Apart from the major unit being a 
Rand with a value of los. instead of onr existing £, the new Cent and 
half-cent differ from the present penny and half-penny. £ s. d. 
machines cannot, therefore, be used for the new currency. The new 
bank notes and silver coins will have exact equivalent values and will 
continue to circulate freely with the present currency, but both the 
new and the old bronze coins will have to circulate side by side until 
all machines have been converted. 

-As stated earlier, all the Banks in the Union and South West 
Africa rvill commence operating in the decimal currency on the 
morning of 14th February, 1961. In order to allow them time to 
perform this colossal change-over task, the banks will be closed on 
Saturday and Monday, nth and 13th February. FromTuesday, 14th 
February, all banking business and accounts will be conducted in the 
new currency onl}’, without any exception. Although all Banks will 
be closed over "D” week-end, customers who do not \vish to have 
large amounts of cash on hand, will be allowed to make back-door 
deposits betiveen g a.m. and 10 a.m. on Saturday, nth February, and 
between 9 a.m. and 1 1 a.m. on Monday, 13th February. Such deposits 
must be dated J4th February, and must consist of notes and coins 
only in even Rand amounts. Under no circumstances must cheques 
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be included in such deposits. No other banking facilities will be 
provided, on these two days. (524 words) 

4. Write a letter to an overseas client telling him that delivery of his 
goods -ivill be delayed. Give, as your reason, the failure of a sub- 
contractor to keep to his delivery date. He gives, as his reason, a 
breakdown in the production line. 

5. Correct or rewrite the following sentences, as necessary — 

(a) Referring to the account received yesterday, you have charged 

10/- more than yovW^uot^dJOoOW . A 

(b) You and I under^nd o’le another perfectly. 

I can tell you tha'^^ve stock aU leather goods and execute orders 
for same by return of post. 

Cd) It is specially designed with few working parts which cannot 
get out of order. 

{e) Will you please talk to their Sales Manager about our 

contract.? 

6. Read'^e following quotation carefully, and answer the questions 
at the end. 

"Above all, confidence mil depend on the skill used in handling 
and establishing personal verbal contact between management and 
men. This amounts to a natural extension of the art of keeping touch 
as part of the normal function of management at all levels, and might 
be called the art of internal public relations. To be fully effective, 
the flow should be two-way from centre to periphery, matched by 
an equally frank and free reciprocal flow in the opposite direction. 
Reciprocity is vital. 

The absolute need for reciprocity as the foundation of internal 
public relations should not lead to reciprocity being confused with 
heartiness or emotional equaliiarianism, in which discipline soon 
follows dignity dovm the drain. Men are not equal. But even if they 
were, the exercise of functions and responsibilities would still place 
one above another, as order-givers and order-takers. Right discipline 
depends on this recognition. A business is not a classless but a 
hierarchical society, and it cannot be othenvise. It is and should be 
'classless' only in the social sense of that term, in that the division into 
grades is based on capacity and function, and not upon the social 
distinctions of birth, wealth, or environment. Moreover, these 
hierarchical distinctions in a business are important, not merely 
because they derive from function, and the exercise of the function 
rvill in time suffer if they are whittled away, but because they are also 
the foundation of all personal dignity rvithin the business, not onlj' 
at the upper, but at all levels. 

Real reciprocity rests, not upon a derogation of dignities, but upon 
mutual respect, and a confidence based on freedom from fear." 

(a) Explain briefly in your orvn words the meaning of the first 
sentence. 
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(b) Explain clearly the meaning of the words and phrases in italic. 

(c) Indicate ^ underlining the stressed syllable in the words 

recijjfocal, reciprocity, periphery. 

2 . PRIVATE SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
. AND OFFICE PROCEDURE 

1. What essential points should be borne in mind in regard to — 

(fl) Reception and intervie^ving. 

(6) Preparation of reports. 

or 

Reply to the following memorandum; 

From : Managing Director 
To ; Personal Secretary : 

As you are aware, the Board has decided that the very considerable 
expansion of the Company over the past two years makes it necessary 
to institute a Personnel Department. Please let me have a note of the 
purposes the recorded data will serve, the kinds of records which should 
be maintained and the equipment and stationery you consider 
necessary. 

2. Candidates should attempt either parts (i) and (it) OR parts (i) and 
(Hi) :~ 

(i) What documents, books, etc., need to be gathered together for use 
in the meeting room on the day of the Annual General Meeting? 

(ii) What action should the Chairman of a meeting take if — 

(а) A member moves "that the question be now put"; 

(б) A member rises on a point of order, stating that a quorum is no 

longer present; 

(c) The meeting passes a vote of "no confidence" in the Chair ? ■ 

(iii) Explain the difierence (when used in relatibn to meetings) 
betiveen the following terms — 

(а) Pos^onement and adjournment; 

(б) Motion and resolution; 

(c) Going into committee and going into division; 

(d) Those present and those in attendance. 

3- Your employer has been discussing ivith you the increasing 
dissatisfaction emdent among the typing and clerical staff of your 
Company; this arises from the fact that under the existing system the 
conscientious employee receives no greater reward than does her 
colleague whose output is minimal. He asks for your views and for 
your opinion on some form of "payment by results" system, and how 
the latter could be applied. Draft your reply. 
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4. (o) What types of office machinery and equipment are lisely to 
he used by an organization employing an office staff of 300 all houssc 
in the same building: and 

(6) "There is, today, a tendency towards over-mechani.-iticn. 
Discuss this statement. 


3. GENERAL PAPER' 

Candidates are required to write about 150 wards cr. esah c'rrrz cf 
the following — 

1. The Parliamentary Party Whip. 

2. Local Rates. 

3. Commercial Television. 

4. Coloured immigration into this country, 

^5. "Equal pay for equal work.*’ lnfficateinyour2ns''=^w~r'r»£s=. 
if any, it might have on the export trade of this ccurry, 

6. What are Chambers of Commerce, and what servirss in zhs. - 
do they render to the business community ? Do they ciSr in any way 
from Chambers of Trade ? 

7. Business risks and insurance. 

8. The possible effects of a dedsiou to cisnenae whh. nurnme mn. 

v^g. The advantages and disadvantages cf an enrznnnn nf rh; are n- 
retirement. ” - — - 

✓10. The effect on employment of office laechanicancn. - 

in the light of modem developments. ' 


APPENDIX B 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

(The following is a selection of questions in Secretarial Practice set at 
recent examinations conducted by The Pitman Examinations Institute for 
its Higher Secretarial Diploma and reproduced by their kind permission.) 

1. As secretary to a large social club you are required to summon 
meetings and prepare agenda. Draw up a notice of the Annual General 
Meeting and the agenda to be put before the members. 

2. Describe briefly the main uses of subject, geographical and 
alphabetical filing. 

3. It is your duty to prepare cheques for your principal’s signature. 
State the main points to be observed in drawing cheques and explain 
the procedure you w'ould follow in this weekly task to ensure that your 
principal has all the relevant information and that cheques are drawn 
promptly. 

4. Draft a report for your chief on the inadequacy of his insurance 
cover and suggest amendments. Try to indicate the legal principles 
underlying your recommendations. 

5. You have been asked to recommend a duplicator suitable for use 
in a small trading concern. Submit a report suggesting two suitable 
types (not makes). 

6. Explain briefly the meaning of; Preference Shares; Ordinary 
Shares; Ex Dividend; Yield; Debenture. 

7. Write notes on four of the follovring terms — 

(a) Motion from the Chair. (/) Extraordinary Resolution. 

(b) Confirmation of Minutes. (g) Amendments. 

(c) Objections and Protests. (A) Quorum. 

(d) Casting Vote. (i) Rider. 

(e) Voting by Proxy. (j) Co-option. 

8. Your employer is an author. The first proofs of his new book 
have come to you for checking. Set out the main points to which you 
would give attention, and give examples of the manner in which you 
would correct six errors. 

g. As secretary to a business man you now have too much work to 
allow you time to do all his filing and you have been asked to train a 
junior clerk to do it for you. Outline the training you would give her. 
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xo. What is a motion? Explain the ~ 

carried — 

(o) by a majority: 

(6) nnanimonsly ; 

[c) nem. cotl 

11. Outline an agenda for the Annual Genera. Meem: c; a vnar-m..-- 
Institution. Draft the minutes of the meetmr. 

12. Name six personal qualities likely to " 

secretaryship and indicate the part they wonlu p— i.- — ^ 

13. Your Principal desires to invite 56%-=^: rr a 

private exhibition of his paintings, (a) zht zz rn; r 

Draft the refusal. 

14. Write a report to the Chief suggesting imprc-.-etn-mn:- 

in the office filin g system. Give your reasons for me sn^ . 'Zj mme 

15. (a) How should you prepare a manuscript frr rrms 

(6) How would you deal with the proofs when you reemvu-i mem irrm 
the printer? 

(s) YTiat are the standard printers’ proof ccrrectirn symr.:!' m 
indicate anew paragraph, a letter set in the wrong typefam. a conm.tn 
mark to replace an exclamation mark? 

16. In the absence of your Principal you recd’.'e, cn ms bemil:. z 
telephone call from a person who is unknown to yen. Y'ha.: mrtirn 
would you take and what record, if any, would you keep ? 

17. You are secretary to the manager of an Estiim Agency w:m 
about to open a new office for a sub-manaoer and secremm" He arm 
you to report to him on the office equipment tha.:. nnll ce r*n'tire-i. 
Write this report, incorporating the subfbeadinos: Fnmimre: Cmns 
Machines; Filing Equipment; Statioaerv; Eeferince B-'.nm', 
Miscellaneous. 

18. Give your riews on the uses of a diarv for tns'-es'^ 

Show a typical page with six entries. Distinirrish a-nr-— •— 
other entries. 

rp. Prepare an agenda for a monthiv meeti'mr of th- di-^* — « r*’ s 
pnvate limited company. Supply yonr own details. 

20 Distinguish between the minntes of a meetic'^ s---' 2 -.-r— - 

mm 1“.®; drafts 

temam to be earned out? * ’ ' 

attend'^°m ' j'dorms yon by telephone tiiat >'* i-r -nic'- *- 

in Sdar Heist 

you would take. ^ attend on ha benalf. Descr.ee the a-micn 
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22. Your employer has recently advertised for a junior, to help you 
generally in the office. He has selected one of the applicants, and has 
asked you to ^vrite to the applicant to arrange an interview. Write the 

necessary letter, inventing ^ the details. 

23. What in your opinion are the essential qualities of an efficient 
private secretary ? Give them in what yon consider to be their order of 
significance, explaining the reasons for your decision. 

24. As private secretary to the chairman of a public company, what 
books of reference would you be likely to need? Briefly state the 
contents of each and explain its use. 

25. Your employer receives a large number of visitors, some of whom 
inevitably have to be kept waiting. A small room, next to his office, is 
to be used as a waiting room. Describe — 

(а) How you would furnish the room and what items, other than 
furniture, would be kept there; and 

(б) How you would receive visitors and explain to them that your 
employer would not be free to see them for another twenty minutes. 

26. Your employer desires you to sell his holding of 58 £x ordinary 
shares in the XYZ Co, Ltd., which are quoted at 28s. fid. ex div., and 
to invest the proceeds in A.F.L. £i ordinary shares which are quoted 
at i8s. gd. Explain how you would do this for him and outline the 
transactions involved. How many A.F.L. shares rvould you acquire? 

27. Write brief notes on the following — 

(a) Ex officio. (e) Nemine contradicente. 

(6) Carried unanimously. (d) Quorum. 

28. Explain what you understand by — 

(u) P.A.Y.E. (d) Income tax year. 

(b) Post-war credit. (t) Assessment form. 

(c) Sur-tax. 

29. Your principal is very absent-minded. What steps would you 
take to ensure that he keeps his engagements, deals with correspondence 
and pressing business promptly, and keeps you informed of any 
appointments he makes for himself? 

30. If you were interviewing applicants for the following appoint- 
ments, which particular personal qualities would you look for in each 
case ? State reasons. 

(а) Secretary-receptionist to a dentist. 

(б) Private secretary to the managing director of a large company. 

(e) Secretary to a sales manager who travels a good deal, leaving 

his secretary alone in the office. 

XI. partners, solicitors, one near retirement and 

the other a young, handsome bachelor. 
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31. Write notes on three of the following — 

(а) National insurance, (d) Preference shares. 

(б) Endowment assurance. {e) Bank Rate. 

(c) Casting vote. 

32. Draft the agenda for a first meeting of a new children’s welfare 
society providing for appointment of chairman, officers and committees ; 
consideration of place of meeting; drafting of circular letter to sub- 
scribers and fixing time of next meeting. 

33. Why do you sometimes find that your cash book differs from the 
bank statement? What check is used to satisfy your employer as to 
the correctness of your books ? 

34. Draft a simple analysis petty cash book with a few appropriate 
entries, and outline the procedure for keeping petty cash on the imprest 
system. 

35. Name the six reference books that you consider the most helpful 
for general private secretarial work, and write brief notes about the 
function of each. 

36. Write a short passage on the importance of punctuality. Make 
six deliberate errors in it, and correct them by means of six different 
proof-correction signs. 

37. Your employer is a literary man and a company director, having 
investments and freehold property. What schedules for Income Tax 
is he assessed under? When does he become liable to sur-tax and on 
what return is he assessed for sur-tax? 

38. You are responsible for paying wages each week to a small staff. 
Explain the procedure and the records tiiat must be kept. What are 
the usual deductions and what will be your responsibilities in dealing 
with them ? 

39. "A good secretary must not only have acquired certain skills and 
certain knowledge : she must be a certain kind of person.” MTiat kind 
of person do you think she should be ? 

40. Your principal is the Hon. Secretary of a professional association 
and is arranging a Day Conference. He is compelled to leave most of 
the arrangements to you. Outline the work that you would expect 
to do and how you would set about it, 

41. Draft an advertisement for a position for which you would like to 
apply, and write a letter of application for it. 

42. Write brief notes on any three of the following — 

(а) The endorsement of cheques. (c) Deposit accounts. 

(б) Bank reconciliation statements. {d) Dishonoured cheques. 


APPENDIX C 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

{The following is a selection of questions on Secretarial Duties set at 
recent examinations by the Royal Society of Arts. These questions are 
reproduced by kind permission of the Royal Society of Arts.) 

1. You work for a small charity. A number of people call or -write for 
information, and the literature which they receive includes a form on 
which interested persons may apply for membership. Many inquirers 
do not return these forms. Write a suitable folloiv-up letter to such 
inquirers. 

2. A number of technical reference books are kept in your office for 
use in your department. You keep a card-index record, which is 
constantly consulted, of the movements of books. Design the type of 
card which you null use for this purpose. 

3. Write notes on three of the follorving — 

{a) A quorum. (c) A motion. 

(6) A resolution. (d) A chairman. 

4. Your employer wishes to send out 2,000 circular letters on your 
normal business notepaper. What alternative methods of printing or 
duplication would you suggest to him? Give your reasons. 

5. What is the purpose of P.A.Y.E., and to whom docs it apply? 

6. What is the purpose of an agenda? Can items which are not 
included in the agenda be discussed at the meeting ? 

7. You are employed as secretary' to the principal of a small secretarial 
college, which holds evening classes in typewTiting. You send a pro- 
spectus to each inquirer. Too many inquiries are received to allow a 
i^ed letter to be sent to each, but a duplicated letter, giving dates of 
vacancies, is sent with the prospectus. Draft a letter, to be used 
throughout the year, leaving spaces in which future dates can be 
inserted. 

8. Where would you find the following information — 

(a) How to address an ambassador; 

(b) The name of the he--' • ' 

(c) Official reports of • 
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0. When your employer returns from her holiday, she will want to 
know what has taken place in her absence, and what appointments you 
have made on her behalf. How would you prepare this information for 
her? 

10. A meeting was held in your company which was attended by 
representatives from other organizations. The discussions were tape- 
recorded. Your employer told you to put aside all other work for a few 
days in order to transcribe tlie tapes. WTien you played back the 
recordings, you found that you had no means of identifjdng the speakers, 
nor had you the initials of those attending, or the positions hold by them 
in their companies. As a result, a great deal of time was wasted in 
obtaining the information. MTiat arrangements should be made, when 
a meeting is to be recorded, to ensure that such a situation docs not 
arise? 


II. How are the matters for inclusion in the agenda of a meeting 
decided? Why is it necessary to include "any other business” as a 
separate item ? 


12. The new head of your department is to travel extensively by 
road, rail, and air. Make a list of reference books you wish to buy to 
help him to plan his journeys. 

13. In connexion with the use of the telephone, what is meant by — 

(а) A personal call. 

(б) A fixed-time call. 

(c) The telephone alphabet? 

14. What deductions must an employer make from the pay of his 
employees ? 


15. WTiat use could you make of the followng books of reference — 

(a] Who’s Who. 

(b) A.B.C. Railway Guide. 

(c) Roget’s Thesaiints. 

(d] A. A. or R.A.C. Handbooks! 


16. How does an employer determine how much income tax to 
deduct from his enaployees’ earnings ? \Wiy might there be a difference 
m the tax deducted from the salaries of two people earning at the same 


17. Wliat reference books would you consider it necessary' to have 


18. Your work is connected with planning the ioumevs made bt- fh. 


(а) Early closing days. 

(б) Hotels and their grading. 
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(c) Mileages from I-ondon, 

Id) Nearest Post OiBce to which you can telegraph money to your 
representative when he is away ? 

19. What do you understand by visible card indexing, and what 
are its advantages over other methods ? What is meant by signalling 
devices on cards? 

20. In the correction of printers’ proofs, give the recognized signs for 
the follorving instructions — 

(а) Change to small capitals. 

(б) Transpose to'o words. 

(cj Insert comma. 

{d) Insert full stop. 

(e) Insert space. 

(/) Invert type. 

(g) Move to the left. 

(A) Straighten lines. 

(t) Delete. 

(j) Take letter or word from end of one line to beginning of next 

line. 

2r. Show how, on an envelope, or in the superscription of a letter, 
you would address the folloTOng — 

(а) A Lord Mayor. 

(б) A Bishop. 

(c) A limited company. 

(d) A partnership. 

(e) A Justice of the Peace. 

22. (a) Which part of an address on an envelope should be typed in 
capital letters? Why is this? 

(6) The Post Office Guide gives information about a Business Reply 
Service. What is this ? 

23. What is the purpose of filing papers? If carrying out your 
department s filing were one of your responsibilities, would you con- 
sider it important or unimportant ? Give your reasons. 
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IBC Railway Guide, The, 32 
IBC World. Airways Guide, The, 33 
Lcddents, notificatioa of, 162 
Lccommodatioa bills, 62 
Lccouats — 
baak, 58-60 
filing, 40, 73 
iccoaats, keepiag — 

Aaalysis Cash Book, 78-82, 147 
(and inset) 

appropriate methods for, 77, 82 
card index methods for, 41-4, 81, 

147 

cash book — 
analysis, 78-82, 147 
double column, 81-2 
single column, 81 
current, at bank, 59 
deposit, at bank, 59 
doctor and dentist, of, 42, 80, 81, 

139 

double entry, 82 
farm and estate, of, 80-1, 141 
folio number, 85 
game, 80, 141 
general methods, 77 
income and expenditure, 79 
institution, 42, 81, 146-7 
investment, 94-7 
ledger — 
book, 80-2 
card, 43, 44, 8r, 142 
loose leaf, 47 
petty cash, 21, 82-3 
receipts and payments, 79 
school, 42, 81, 146-7 
Accounts, paying, 72-6 
id hoc, 131 
Adding machines, 14 
l.ddress book, social, 143 
^dd^ess card index, 41 
^ddress — 

forms of, 17, 25-7, 31 
on envelopes, 6, 7 
on letters, 6, 7 
Addressing machines, 14 
Advertisements, answering, 153 
Agenda, 122-4, 134-6 
dir Force List, 30 
Air mail, 30 
"All In” insurance, iir 


Allowances, income tax, 104-5 
Alphabetical filing, 36 
Alphabetical-numerical filing, 37-8 
Alteration on cheque, 64 
Amendment, 127, 131 
Analogues, 54 
Annual meeting, 134, 136 
Annual Register, 32 
Annual report, 120 
Annuity, 112 
Answering invitations, 28 
Appeals, charity, 142 
Appointments, applying for, 152-7 
Appointments book, dentist, doctor, 

137-8 

Appointments diary, 22, 149 
Army List, 30 
Articles of Association, 133 
Assessment, income tax, 104 
Assurance, life, 112 
Attendance Register, 125 
Author — 

manuscripts of, 8, 11, 139-40 
secretary to, 139-40 

Bank — 

accounts at, 58-60 
dosing hours, 21 
credit transfers, 70-1 
dividends paid direct to, 93-4 
England, of, 58 
interest, 59, 100 
paying money in, 21, 67 
reconciliation statement, 68—9, 83 
standing orders to, 70, 94 
statements, 68 
Bankers’ cards, 71 
Banking — 
books on, 58 
principles of, 57 
Bearer bonds and securities, pr 
Bearer cheques, 64 
Beg^g letters, 142 
Benefits, insurance, ri3, 115-16 
BUI, Parliamentary, 149 
Bills of Exchange, 60-2 
Book-keeping methods — 
see Accounts 
textbooks on, 80 
Books of reference, 29-34 
Bought note (Contract note), 86-7 
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Box files, 38 
British Museum, 32 
Broker’s charges, 86, 95. 96 
Bulk postings, 19 
Burglary insurance, in, 112 
Burke's Landed. Gentry, 31 
Bus services, 33 
Business letters, 7-6 
Business premises, insurance of, 112 


Cabinets, fUing, 35 
Calculating machines, 14 
Callers, reception of, 35-6. 137 
Capital, 87, 89, 97 
of private company, 133 
Capiml gains tax, 101, 107-8 
Car, insurance of, na 
Carbon copies, 7, 12 
Card Index — 
colour classification in, 43 
combination of purposes, 37, 42 
containers for, 41 

for doctor or dentist, 23, 42, 43. 44. 

138 

general objects, 41 
ledger, 43-4, So, 147 
library, 42 

reminders in, 22, 23, 44, 45, 138 
school, 42, 81, 147 
signals for, 23, 44, 45, 138 
specialized cards, 43 
vertical, illustrated, 44 
visible systems of, 43-6 
Cards, insurance, see Insurance 
Cash Book, 78-S5 
care of, 21, 67, 83 
petty, 82 
post, 18 
wages, 73 

Catalogues, storing, 40 
Certificates, stock and share, 91 
Chairman, 120-32 
Chairman's Manual, The, 131 
Charity — 
appeals for, 142 
donations to, 42, 43, 106, 142 
Chauffeur, 143 
Cheques — 
alterations in, 64 
badly made out, 64 
bearer, 64 
counterfoils of, 69 
crossings of, 65-7 


Cheques (contd .) — 
drawing of, 57, 63-7 
endorsement of, 64, 65 
lost, 70 
order, 64, 65 
outstanding, 69, 70 ■ 
paying in, 21, 67 
receipt on, 65 
specimen, 63, 64 
stolen tmd lost, 70 
stopping or cancelling, 70 
well made out, 63 
Cheques Act, 1957, 65 
Claims, income tax refund, 103 
Classification — 
coloured cards, 43 
See also Filing 
Clearing house, 57 
Clerical directories, 31 
Closure, 131 

Clothes, suitable, 146, 153 
Coated papers, I 2 
Codes, 34 
College — 

accounts of and card index, 42, 43. 
81, 146-7 

secretary to, 146-8 
Colour classification (cards), 43 
Committee — 

See also Meetings 
chairman of, 120-32 
finance, 126 
meetings of, 120-32 
parliamentary, 128 
standing, i2i 

standing orders of, 121, 132 
sub, I2I, 126, 131, 144 
Company, private limited, 133-6 
Company secretarial work, 133-6 
Compensation, insurance, 109, 112 
Comprehensive policy, in 
Conditions of employment, 158-63 
Constituents, queries from, 149-31 
Continuous stationery, 14, 140 
Contract notes. Stock Exchange, 86-7 
Contracting out, 1x5 
Contracts of Employment Act, 1963, 
158-9 

Conversion, stock, 91-2 
Co-option, 131 

Coping methods, see Duplicating 
Copying letters, n-12 
CopjTights and royalties, 144 
Correction, proof, 49-51 
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Corrections — 
stencil, 13 
typing, 7 

Correspondence — 
bulk postings of, 19 
business, 7-8 
composing, 16 
constituents, 149 
dispatch, 18, 19 

filing. 35-40 

incoming, 15-16 

outgoing, 16-17 

private, personal, 5-7, 15. ^6 

recorded delivery of, 18 

records of, 17, 18 

signing, 16 

sorting, 15 

specimen, 9, 10 

typing, 5-8 

Counterfoil, cheque, 69 

Country gentleman, secretary to, 140 

Credit wrd, 71 

Credit transfers, 70-r 

Credits, outstanding, 68-70 

Crochford, 3r 

Cross-entries, cash book, 85 
Cross reference, 37 
Crossing cheques, 65-7 
Cum dividend, 96 
Cumulative preference shares, 90 
Current account, bank, 59 

Daily routine, 20-T 
Dairy produce record, 14 1 
Date stamp, 15 
Date, typing, 6 
Days or grace, 61, no 
Debate, Parliamentary, rso 
Debenture, 90 
Debenture stock, go-r 
Delrett, 31 

Deduction of income tax, 102-5 
Deferred ordinary shares, 90 
Deferred ordinary stock, go 
Degrees and Orders, 27 
Delivery notes, 73 
Dentist and doctor — 
accounts of, 42, 81, 139 
appointments book, 137, 138 
appointments, patients’, 137, 138 
wd mdp for, 23, 42, 43, 44, 138-9 
day hook (doctor), 138 
ledger cards, for, 42-3 
secretary to, 137-9 


Dentist and doctor {coiitd.) 

visiting list, 138 
Deposit account, 59 
Diary, 22, 56, i 49 
Dictaphone, ii, 14 
Dictating macliincs, ir, 14 
Dictation on to typev.-ritcr, 11, 140 
shorthand, 4-5 
Direciors, Directory of, 30 
Directory — 
clerical, 31 
Medical, 31 
of Direciors, 30 
personal, 30, 31 
Post Office, 29 
specialized, 31 
street, 29, 30 
telephone, 30, 54 
provincial, 54 
Discount — 
on accounts, 72 
on Bills of Exchange, 61 
Dispatch of letters, 18, 19 
Dividend — 
cum, g6 
cx, 96 
interim, 93 

nature and payment of, 93 
payment at source to bank, 70, 94 
Dividend register, 94-5 (and inset) 
Dividend warrant, 93 
Dividend warrant counterfoil, 93, 94, 
105 

Divorcee, how to address, 27 
Doctor, see Dentist and Surgeon 
Documents, typing, 8, ii 
Donations, 42, 43, 106, 142 
Double-entry book-keeping, 82 
Drawing cheques, 57, 63-7 
Dress, suitable, 146, 153 
Duplicating — 
carbon, 7, ri, 12 
coated papers, 12 
flat duplicator, 13 
Gestetner, 14 
photostat, 14 
Roneo, 14 

rotary duplicator, by, 14 
spirit, X2-13 
stencil process, 13 

Earited income, 102, 103, ici 
Employed persons' insurance, 114 
Employees, return of, rcj 
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Library, card index ior, 42 
Licence (entertainments), 144 
"Lie on the table,” 13 1 
Life assurance, 112 
Life Peer, 26 
Line-spacing, 6 

Lists, Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Law, 30 

Literary work, 8, ii, 48-52, 139-4° 
Lloyd’s, 113 
lx)Ose-leaf system, 47 
Lost cheques, 70 


Macihxes, office, 14 
Maintenance claims on property, 102 
Manuscript — 
original, 8, ii 
paging, 8, 140 
typing, 8, 139-40 
Margins (typewriting), 5 
Markets (Stock Exchange), 87-9 
Married women, how to address, 27 
Maternity benefit, 113 
Medical Directory, 31 
Meetings — 

accounts presented at, 126, 134, 136 
agenda, 122-4, 134-8 
annual, 120, 130, 134, 136 
attendance register, 125 
board, 134, 135 
chairman, 120-32 
committee, 120-32, 134 
directors, 134, 135 
extraordinary, 134 
1 general, 120, 134, 136 

members, 120 
minute book, 128-30, 135 
minutes, 49, 126, 128-30, 135 
motions, 135 
notice, 121-2, 134 
officers, 120 

order of business, 125, 126 
ordinary, 130, 134 
private company, 133-6 
procedure, 127-8 
proposals, 135 
quorum, 125 
resolutions, 127 
seating, 125 

secretary’s duties, 135-6 
standing orders, 12 1, 132 
sub -committee, 121, 126, 131, 144 
voting, 135 


Member of Parliament — 
diary for, 149 
filing system for, 148-^ 
secretary to, 148-51 
Members — 

committee, see Committee 
private company, 133 
Memorandum of Association, 133 
Memory aids — 
diary, 22, 149 
reminder cards, 22 
reminder flags, 44-7, 138 
Menus, arrangement of, 145 
Mimeographing (stencil process), 13 
Ministry of Social Security, 74, 115, 
116 

Minutes, 49, 126, 128-30, 135 
Modern Commerce, 58 
Money — 

care oi, 21, 67, 83 
paid into bank, 21, 67 
received in correspondence, 21 
sent by post, 19 
Motions, 135 
Multigraph, 14 

Nationai. Insurance, 74, 75, 113-16 
graduated pension scheme, 74, 114- 
15 , 116 

contracting out of, tifi 
Navy List, 30 

Negotiable instruments, 60-2 
Nem, con., 131 
Next business, 132 
Nobility, the, 25, 26 
Non-cumulative preference shares, 89 
Non-employed persons, 114, 115, no 
Non-participating employments, 115 
Not negotiable (cheque), 66 
Notes, delivery, 72 
Notice, giving, 158 
Notification of accidents, 162 
change in employees, 119 
Numerical filing, 36-7 

Offices, Shops and Railway Prem- 
ises Act, 1963, 161-3 
Order cheques, 64, 65 
Order papers, Parliamentary, 150 
Orders and degrees, 27 
Orders, standing — 
bank, 70, 94 
committee, 121, 132 
Ordinary shares, 90 
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Ordin^* stock, go 
Outgoing letters, 16-17 
Outstanding cheques (Bank State- 
ment), 6g-7o 

credits (Bank Statement), 68 


Pagikc — 
printed matter, 52 
typevrriting, 8, 140 
Paper, continuous, 14, 140 
Paragraphing, 6 
Parliament, Member of, r4S-5r 
Parliamentary debate, 150 
Participating preference shares, Sg-go 
Pay as you earn, 102-3 
Pay, redundancy, 160 
Payee, 63, 64 
Paying accounts, 7C-6 
Paying in to bank, 21, 67 
Paying-in slips, 2t, 67 
Paying subscriptions, 42, 76 
Paj-ing wages, 73-6 
Peerage and Titles of Courtesv, 25-6, 

„ 31 

Pensions — 

graduated scheme, 74, 114-15, 116 
insured, 113 
Nation^ Insurance, 

Per contra, 85 

Per procuralioi-.ein signAtmc, 16 
Personal accounts, ledger, 8r, 147 
Personal correspondence, 3-7, 15, 16 
Personal directories, 30, 31 
Petty cash accoimt, 82-3 
Photographs, filing, 39 
Photostat, 14 

Physician, secretary to, 157-0 
“Pink Paper,” 150 

Places, verifying names of, i&, 29-30 

Point of order, 132 

Policy, insurance, iro 

Postage book, 17, rS 

Postage certificate, r8 

Postage facilities, iS-rg 

Postage rates, 29 

Post Office Directory, 30 

Post O ffice Guide, 29 

Post-war credits, 106-7 

Precautions, fire, 143, 162 

Precis, 48-g 

Preference shares, £9-90 
Preference stock, gg 
Preferred ordinary shares, 90 
Preferred ordinary stock, 90 


Premises, condition of, 161 
fire precautions, 162 
laniUord’s responsibility, 162 
Premium, insurance, no 
Press cuttings, 39-40, 149 
Previous question, 12S, 132 
Prices, Stock Exchange, 88, 89 
Principles and Practice of Commeru, 
55 

Printed matter — 
correcting, 49-52 
layout, 52 
paging, 52 

Private correspondence, 5, 7, 15, 16 
Private householder, insurance, in 
Prirate limited company, 133-6 
Procedure, committee, 127-32 
Proceedings at meetings, 125 
Produce to household, 141 
Profit and loss account. So 
Profit on investments, 96 
Profits tax, 107 
Promissory Note, 62 
Proof correction, 49-52 
Proposal form, insurance, no 
Proposing motions, 127 
Public entertainments, 143 
Purchase of stocks and shares, S6-97 

QfALincATioNS necessary, i 
Qualifications schedule, 157 
Qualities required, 2 
Quorum, 125 

Radiophokc service, 55 
Reader’s ticket, 32 
Receipts and paj-ments account, 79 
Receipts — 
filing, 40, 73, 84 
obtaining, 84 
on cheques, 65 

Receptionist’s duties, 53-6, 137 
Reconciliation statement, 68-9 
Recorded delivery, 18 
Records — 

correspondence, 17-18 
farm produce, 14 1 
game, 80, 141 
investment, 94, 95 
of files issued, 40 
rent, 141 
timber, 141 

Redeemable stock, 87, 91-2, 97 
Redundancy Payments Act, 1965, 
160-1 
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Reference, cross, 37 
Reference numbers — 
correspondence, 7-S 
folio, 85 

Register-— , , . 

of dividends, 94-5 (and inset) 
of investments, 95-^ (and inset) 
Registration — 
postal, 18-19 
Private Company, i33-4 
Regulations, fire, 143 
Reminder systems, 22-4, 44-7, 138, 
*49 , 

Rent records, 141 

Repairs, claims against income tax, 
*02 
Reply — 
right of, 132 
to invitation, 28 
Report writing, 48-9 
Residential posts, 140-8 
Resolutions — 
amendment, 127 
proposing and seconding, 128-8 
Return of employees, 103 
Returns, Income Tax, 103, 104 
Retyping manuscript, 8 
Rider, 132 
Right of reply, 132 
Roneo, 14 

Routine, daily, 20-1 
Royalties and copyrights, 144 


Salaries — 

income tax assessment on, 102-6 


paying, 73-fi 
Salarie 


Salaries Book, 73-8 
Sale— 

of farm slock, 81 
of investments, 86, 95, 96 
Schedules — 
income tax, 98-104 
of qualifications, 157 
School — 
card index for, 42 
correspondence of, 147 
filing systems for, 147 
ledger accounts for, 43, 147 
secretary to, 146-8 
School accounts, 43, 8r, 147 
School fees, 42, 147 
Secretary — 
qualifications needed, t 


Secretary {conid .) — 
qualities necessary, 2 
resident, 140-6 
to author, X39-40 
to country gentleman, 140-6 
to dentist, 137-9 
to doctor, 137-9 

to Member of Parliament, t48- 
*5* 

to Private Company, 133-6 
to school or college, 146-8 
training needed, i 
Securities — 
bearer, gi 
gilt-edged, 88 
transfer of, 91 

Selective employment tax, 117-ig 
premiums, 118-19 
refunds, iiS-19 
Self-employed persons, 114 
Session, Parliamentaiy, 149 
Setting out (typewriting) — 
of legal work, tr 
of letters, 5-J0 
of manuscripts, 8 

Settlement date, Stock Exchange, 87 
Share — 
ordinary, 90 
deferred, 90 
founders', 90 
preferred, 90 
preference, 89-90 
cumulative, 90 
participating, 89-90 
registered, gr 
Share certificate, gi 
Share markets, 87-9 
Share market prices, 88-9 
Shares — 

private company, 133 
transfer of, gi, 92 
varieties of, 89-91 
Shoots — 

arrangements for, 142-3 
game records, 80, 141 
Shorthand notes, 4-5, 128 
Show of hands vote, 135 
Sickness benefit, 113, 116 
Signals, reminder, 44, 45, 138-9 
Signature machines, 14 
Signing correspondence, 16 
Social services, 113-16 
Sold note (contract note), 86 
Spacing, line, 6 
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Special papers, 12 
Specialized directories, 32 
Specialized index cards, 43 
Specialized work — 

of private secretaries, 137-51 
of receptionist, 53-6, 137 
of residential secretary, 140-6 
of secretary to author, 139-40 
to college, 146-8 
to country gentleman, 140-6 
to doctor or dentist, 137-9 
to Member of Parliament, 148-51 
to school, 146-8 
of social secretary, 142-6 
Specimen agendas, 123-4 
Specimen analysis cash book (inset), 
79 

Specimen cheques, 63, 64 
Specimen Dividend Register (inset), 
96 

Specimen Investment Book (inset), 96 
Specimen letters, 9, 10, 155, 156 
Specimen schedule of qualifications, 

157 

Speculative gains, 99, 101, 107 
Spirit duplicator, 12-13 
Stamp book, 17, 18 
Stamp, date, 15 

Stamping insurance cards, 74, 75, 115 
Stamping letters, 7 
Stamping machine, 14 
Standing orders — 
bank, 70, 94 
committee, 121, 132 
Statements of accounts, 7 
Stationery — 
continuous, 14, 140 
stocks of, 21, 147 
Stencil, filing of, 39 
Stencil processes, 13 
Stock — 

conversion of, 91-2 
debenture, go-i 
inscribed, 91 
nature of, 87 
ordinary, 90 
ordinary deferred, 90 
ordinary preferred, 90 
preference, 89-90 
redeemable, 87, 91-2, 97 
registered, 91 
transfer of, 91, 92 
varieties of, 89-91 
Stockbrokers, 86 


Stock certificate, 91 
Stock Exchange, 86 
Stock Exchange lists, 86-7, 97 
Stock Exchange markets, 87-8 
Stock Exchange prices, 87 
Stock Exchange settlements, 87 
Stock Exchange transactions, 86 
Sioth Exchange Year Book, 32 
Stolen cheques, 70 
Stopping cheques, 70 
Street directories, 29, 30 
Student's Guide to the Libraries of 
London, 32 

Sub-committees, 121, 126, 131, 144 
Subject filing, 38, 39, 149 
Subject index, 38 
Subscriber trunk dialling, 54-5 
Subscribers’ record, 42 
Subscriptions, 42, 76, 142 
Summary writing, 48-9 
Surgeon — 

how to address, 139 
secretary to, 137-9 
Sur-tax, 106 

Switchboard, telephone, 54 

Table arrangements, 145 
Tabs, reminder, 44-7, 138 
Tabular precis, 48 
Tabular work, typing, 7 
Tape recorders, 11 
Tax — 

entertainments, 143 
income, see Income Tax 
Telegrams by telephone, 54 
Telephone Directories, 30, 54 
Telephone extension, 54 
Telephone messages, 24, 53-4, 138 
Telephone switchboard, 54 
Telephone, use of, 53-5 
Teller, 132 

Tenants, dealings with, 142 
Termination of employment, 158-9 
Terms of employment, 159 
Theft — 

of cash, 21, 67, 83 
of cheques, 70 
Ticklers, reminder, 23, 76 
Timber records, 141 
Time-tables — 
car, 142 
railway, 32-3 

Titles and Forms of Address, 25 
Titles, use of, 17, 25-7 
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Toll caUs, telephone, 54 
redemption, 87, 91 - 

Transfer stamp, 87 
Travel arrangements, 151 
Travel, rail, air and road, 3* 3 
Trays, sorting, 15 
Trunk calls, telephone, 54 
Trustee account, 59 
Trustee investments, so 
Type, printing, 49.52 
Type-setting machines, 14 
Typeivriter, care of, ao 
Typewriting-- 

correspondence, 57^ 

direct from dictation, ii, 140 
documents, 8, it 
duplicates, ir-12 

letters’applying for posts, 152-7 
manuscripts, 8, ii, 139"40 

Unemployment benefit, 113, ii5, 


Visible card index (illustated), 45 7 
Visiting list (doctor), 138 
Visitors’ book (social), 143 
Voting at meeting, 135 
; Vouchers— 

1 see Receipts 
incoEQO tax, 105 

Wages Book, 73-6 
Wages paying, 73-o 
War Loan, 87, 89, 92 

^^OTrants,’ dividend and interest, 93, 
94, 105 „ 

Weighing letters, 18 
\Vhitahcr*s AlinanacRt 29, 150 
ll'Ao’s Who, 31 
Widow, how to address, 27 
Widow’s benefit, 113, tip 
Withdrawal from deposit, 59 
i Women’s Institutes, 120, 121 
i Woodreeve, 141, I43 
! Word splitting, 5 . . . ,,,, 

I Work, condition of premise at,|i6i 
j WriUrs’ and Ariisis Year Book,, no 



Year, income tax, 103 
Yield from investments, 97 




